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Se 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS 
PRESENTS. 
THE LATEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. 
Carleton, Publisher, New York. 
Has ready this week : 
L—RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 


A translation of M. Ernest Renan’s remarkable work, just issued 
in Paris, where the i t and tion is so great concern- 
ing its subject and author that already thousands of copies of the 
costly French edition have been so) It is characterized by the 
Christian Times as “* Man’s ablest rt.” One handsome 12mo., 
tinted paper, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


IL—LOUIE’S LAST TERM. 

A Christmas book by the popular author of “Rutledge,” “The 
Sutberlands” and “ Frank Warrington.” {12mo, cloth-bound, price 
$1 25. *,*This charming work was published anonymously a few 
years since, but is now re-published with the author’s other works. 
One of our best literary women says: “Of all the pure, warm. 
beautiful, human books that I have read for years, ‘ Louie’ shall 
take the pa. The sweet, dewy, beneficent ik! my eyes have 
streamed tears over it.” 

II1L—PECULIAR. 

A new novel, by Epes ent, concerning which there has been 
more talk and speculation, perhaps, than about any other book 
issued for years. The thrilling and extraordinary facts with whicb 
the author has become acquainted have been thrown into a plot 
and story so startlingly bold, and tne 8o truthfal, 90 tender and so 





gentle, that every e~ who ns it must be fascinated with its 
unflagging interest. It is a great k, and the orders are pourin 
in for it thick and fast. One handsome 12mo., cloth boun 


Price $1 50. 
IV.—ALICE OF MONMOUTH. 


An idyl of the War, by Edmund C. Stedman. An elegent 12mo., 
beautifuily — by Houghton of Cambridge; cloth bound. 
Price $1. e i> m love-scenes in Summer 
meadows of the North, to the gloom and glory of the Southern 
war, and abounds with idylic passion, melodious lyrics, and bugle- 


blasts of song. 
V.—THE RUSSIAN BALL, 

or, The Adventures of Miss Clementina Shoddy. A new, humorous 
and descriptive poem, by a New York Editor. Elegant little 
12mo., tinted paper, with illuminated cover and engraving, price 
25 cents. *,* Its satirical thrusts at prevailing folltes, its humo- 
rous cuts at female fashions, and its downright hard knocks at 
shoddy extravagances, will make it the most talked-about and 
most popular satire of the day. 


VL—OLD MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK CITY. 


A new volume of these very interesting and gossipy sketches 

about the merchant princes and nabobs of New York Being a 

SECOND seRres. By Walter Barrett, Clerk. The thousand and 

one spicy items and anecdotes concerniag the “ first families,’’ are 
utting “ Fifth Avenoodledom” and the “ Codfish Aristocracy "’ 
na blaze. One handsome cloth bound volume. Price $1 50. 


VIL—VICTOR HUGO—A LIFE. 


By a Witness. A new edition of one of the most charming and 
entrancing volumes that has ever issued from the French press. 
Fresh, dramatic, graphic and lively, it abounds with the same de- 
lighttul interest that made ‘‘ Les Miserables” so wonderfully at- 
tractive. No reader of that marvellous romance can remain sat- 
isfied without its companion. “ The Story of Victor Hugo’s Life.” 
One handsome 8vo. cloth bound, price $1 25. 


VIIL—MARIAN GREY. 


A charming new domestic novel, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, au- 
thor of “ Lena Rivers, “‘ Meadow Brook,” “‘ Homestead,”’ ‘* Dora 
Dean,’’ “‘ Cousin Meade,” etc. The works by this delightful writer 
are read and re-read by thousands of families th bh 


THE PHILOBIBLION. 

A Monthly Bibliographical Journal, 
ConTAarninG CriTIcaL NoTIcEs OF, AND EXTRACTS FROM, RaRE, 
Curious anD VALUABLE OLD Books. 
CONTENTS OF NUMBER XIX. 

I. Notice of some of the most Important Book-Sales in Europe 
during the past year. 

IL. A Brief Notice of Mr. Thomas Rw the Celebrated Pla- 
tonist, with a Complete List of his Published Works. 

III. Macaronic Poem. 

IV. Curious Modes of Expression. 

V. The Bibliomania, etc., by John Ferriar. 


VI. Miscellaneous Items: Isma’ il Makri—The ’Unwanalsha- 
raf—Curious Old Ballad, containing the Plot of “‘ The Tempest.” 


THE PHILOBIBLION is printed on India paper, and published 
monthly, at $2.00 a year, presets & d All i 
tions should be addressed to the Publishers, 


GEO. P. PHILES & CO., 
NO, 64 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 








THE RIOHEST ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
PUBLISHED [N THIS COUNTRY. 


J. J. AUDUBON’S 
CELEBRATED AND MAGNIFICENT FOLIO EDITIONS OF THE 
BIRDS, AND QUADRUPEDS, 

OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Tue Brrps or Norte America. Illustrated in oe by one 
magnificent folio volume, 27 by 40 inches, containin + Mme 
of birds, all of the NaTURAL s1zz, in action, together with 
the plants and trees most frequented by them. 

Folio volume of — and 7 vols. text royal 8vo, com- 
plete bound in 5, Pussla, EXtTS.. 0.2.2.0 cccceeceee $175 00 
—_ Full russia, superb, gilt edges ......... 200 00 
This volume contains a desirable selection of more than one- 
third of the plates of the former edition, and these are furnished 
at one-half the price at which the same portion of plates was then 


sold. 

This edition was issued under the personal superintendence of 
his son, the late Joun W. AUDUBON, and every plate coloured from 
the original drawings, still in ion of the family. 

The principal reason why this volume can be sold at the present 
reduced price is, that no account has been made of the expense of 
the original copper-plates, which for the entire work was over one 
hundred thousand dollars, but on the simple cost of manufacturing, 
and a small profit only has been added to the cost thus estimated. 


THE RIVERDALE INSTITUTE. 

A COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
14 miles from New York, on the Hudeon. 
Rector—Rev. WILLIAM C. LEVERETT, M.A, 
Circulars at D. APPLETON & Co.’s, No. 443 Broadway. 


“ROUND THE BLOCK.” 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
No. 443 and 445 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 

PuBLisH THIs Day, 

ROUND THE BLOCK: 

AN AMERICAN NOVEL. 


With Illustrations. 
1 VoL., 12m0, CLoru, 








From the “ Home Journal.” 


“Tt is understood to be the work of a gentleman who has 
achieved success in other departments of literature.” 


From the “ American Literary Gazette and Publisher’s Circular.” 
“We have had a great many kinds of Novels lately. There have 
been Catholic, Puseyite, High Church, Low Church, No Church, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, and Unitarian Novels. There 
have Novels written by Union men in behalf of the Union, 
and Novels written by Rebels to prove that the doctrine of Seces- 
sion is the consummate flower of human wisdom. There have 
been Novels written in the interest of prize-fighting, spiritualism, 
free-love, and vegetable diet. We understand that a Novel, 
*Round the Block,’ which will be a decided departure from this 
sort of thing, is passing through the press of Appleton & Co. It 
is a bold attempt to put the Novel back on the old platform of ro- 
mantic literature, where neither doctrines nor theories were 
ween but the sole purpose of the novelist was to entertain his 
ers. Much is also made of the plot, which is an essential 
sadly neglected and slurred in these latter days. Novel readers, 
who have been longing for a romance of the good old sort, made 
out of bran new American materials, will eagerly await the appear- 
ance of ‘ Round the Block.’” 


tay” Early orders should be forwarded to the publishers, as 
there is great difficulty in getting books manufactured this season 
and tbe supply will rily be deficient 





Se nt free by mail on receipt of price. 





Further, the volume was completed before the great ad 
per, colouring, and binding: if manufactured now, it could not 
e sold but at a very large advance on the present price. 

Tue QuapRuPeps or NortH AMERICA. Illustrated by two im- 
imperial folio volumes, 21 by 27 inches, representing 320 
animals, either of life size, or their scale distinctly given. 

Two vols. folio plates, and 3 vols. text royal 8vo, half- 
SAND: anise onsnsbulbbecdwseieiiasaaenehedss $225 00 
——————F ull russia, superb, gilt edges.......... 

The present edition is precisely the same, in every respect, as 
that published by Mr. AuDUBoN, an@ was even printed and coloured 
by the same persons who executed the former under his personal 
supervision. The work was originally published by subscription, 
at R300, in numbers ; and were it now to be published for the first 
time, it could not be sold for less than that sum, 

Also, OCTAVO LIBRARY EDITIONS of the above Works. 

Descriptive circulars sent on application. Published by 

GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
(Late Lockwoop AnD Son,) 
411 BROADWAY. 





the 
country. This last volume is the author’s last and best. Cloth 
bound. Price $125. 


IX.—THE HABITS OF GOOD SOCIETY. 


A Hand-Book for Ladies and Gentlemen; with hints and anec- 
dotes concerning nine points of taste, good manners, and the art 
of Rg Yap agreeable. Reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is the best and most a book on the subject 
ever published. 12mo., cloth bound. $1 50. 





*,* These books are sold by all first-class booksellers, and will 
be carefully sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
GEO. W. CARLETON, * 
No, 418 Broadway, New York. 
Corner of Lispenard street. 


THE RUCCLES CEMS. 
Lovers of Art are politely invited to examine a most 
wonderful 


COLLECTION OF SMALL OIL PAINTINGS, 
Representing Scenery of . 
AMERICA. 
Parntgp Directly From NATURE, 
BY RUGGLES. 


Consisting of Views of the White Mountaing,Catskill Mountains, 
Lake George, Hudson River, Newport, 


Saratoga, &c. 
Connoisseurs say that they are exquisite gems, which will 
readily be bought up, 
A most appropriate present for the holidays. 
Tt. J. CROWEN, 


843 Broadway. 








4,000 SOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION DAY, 
5TH THOUSAND READY. 
HUSKS, 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


Author of Alone, Hidden Path, Miriam, &c., &c. 
One volume, 12mo. Price $1 50, 


We select from the mang Setting teeieeninle to the brilliancy 
and popularity of Marion land’s Works the follo : 

“ Ter novel by Marion Harland, is an event to be chronicled. 
Her stories are afttong the best yet produced in America. They 
abound in incident, and are remarkable for graphic delineations 
of character. There is none of the twaddle which serves only to 
waste paper through the ambition of the class of story- 
writers. who are not fitted by nature or education for the work 
to which they as; Miss ’s last work —_ age apy 
by many to er best. While there is less infénsity than in 
‘Alone,’ the descriptions are more natural, and the views of life 
more matured. The admirers of Miss Harland will find many de- 
licious morsels in ‘ Husks.’—Hé 

“ Without putting our — 
think it is worth: someth' 
American novel, has never 
equalled.” —Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


MARION HARLAND’S WORKS ARE > 
ALONE, 1 vol. 12mo. $1 50. 
HIDDBPN PATH, 1 vol. 12mo. $1 50. 
MOSS SIDE, 1 vol. 12mo. $1 50. 
NEMES) vol. 12mo. $1 50. 
MIRIAM, 
HUSKS, 


opposition to others, we still 
a we say that ‘Husks,’ as an 
surpassed, indeed we may say 


vol. 12mo. $1 50. 
1 vol. 12mo., $1.50. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
No 335 Broadway, New York, 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





Creation, 
& CO. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Artistic Presents. 





HOLIDAY GIFT SEEKERS 
Will find the most recherche as well as popular collection of 
ART SPEOIALITIEBS 


AT COUPIL’S. 
OIL PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS, 
NEW AND CHOICE ENGRAVINGS, 
El tly framed in great variety of tasteful styles of carved, 
rastic, and plain black walnut, and richly gilt mouldings of the 
newest patterns. 
PORTFOLIOS, DRAWING ALBUMS, OIL AND WATER COLOR 
BOXES, fitted with all requisites, 
PALMER MARBLE PHOTOGRAPHS, 
PHOTOGRAPH AND POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS. 
French and Swiss carved wood articles in large variety, embra- 
LOCKS, WORK, GLONE, JEWEL CIGAR 
ES, BOOK-RACKS, BRACKETS, STANDS, CARD CASES, 
THERMOMETERS, FRAMES, various sizes, &c., &c. 
Prints and Photographs in Passe-Partouts. 
ENGRAVINGS. 
On View—Palmer’s Original Bass-Relief 
“PEACE IN BONDAGE,” 
GOUPIL’s, 
772 Broadway, (Stewart's Block. 


CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS 

For Presents, 
Home Cae collection of Piano Music,2 Vols. Shower of 
Pearls, Vocal Duets with Piano Accompaniments. Silyer Chord, 
Songs, Duets, —— &¢. Pisho" Accompaniments. Operatic 
Pearls, So ., from the best operas, Piano Accompaniments. 
Moore's Irish Melodies: Piano Accom ments. Price of each 











in clo 
Pay 





of the above: $2; Cloth, $2,25; Cloth, full gilt, $3. Bee- 
thoven’s Sonatas, vols. $10.’ Mozart’s Sona: $5. Arion, a 

collection of Part-80' vocal parts and Piano-Score, 
¥ t. — Chant, by * berg, ae B Words, 88 On and 
itzes, endelssohn’s ut Wo: Operatic 
] uet, Ch 7 $1 All the Standard Operas, ea. 
Food ‘ Piano Oratorios of Messiah and 
pela. , OLIVER DITSON 

2, 


lo $2. 
$150. Mailed, post 
ashington Street, 











THE ALBION: 





INSURANCE. 


FINANCIAL. 





OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Insurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 
‘Naw Yor, Coronas Sist, 1868, 
HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE E AFFAIRS OF 


Titus published in conformity with uire- 
ments of vot the ich Bectinn of the Act of its Incorporation :— — 
Premiums received during the year to Oct. & 19837" $413,155 08 
Premiums received during the year to Oct. 4, 1863 


601,149 20 
70,914 18 


eee ee eeeeeeeeeseeees’ 
CORO meee teen eee weeeeeeeweee 


See eee nena nena eeeeeeeeeeeee 





Seer eee er erereweres 


Amount of Rernod Freptone Cone ip apeocge $1,629,080 61 

Amount of Return Premi en FST 988 60 
Net Earned Premiums 

Losses during the year 

Qe ferns ee =e &e. 

Se Matas ns oe tevin. 


” 


Sere meee tees eeereeeeee 


Sete eee eeeeeeeeereeeeee 


The Assets of the Company on the 4th October, 1862, were as 


follows, viz. :— 
Real Estate and Bonds and a... $519,060 00 
Stocks, Loans on Stocks, Accrued 


and eaten: d Loans, Rents of Real Estate, 





Balvages, HC.......scveecscescvewecs rT tye eee $12,897 17 
Cas’ — ee es esecesccosecccncenscasesecescesonccocess 108106 
Bills Receivable, .........+.scceesceccavebenees 925,251 
Premium Accounts not yet collected..............++ $1,451 55 
Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Cos’, estimated.... 23,740 00 

Da. ccccocccccccowssoucdedsseevescosecccces $1,976,447 21 

The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Devious of 
Interest to November lst, 1862, be declared of SLX PER CENT. on 
} = outstanding Scrip of the Company, on and 

‘iso, that a Dividend of SIXTEEN per cent. in scrip to the dealers 
of the Com y, on their term: Premiums of the past year, 
be issued after the 1st of January next. 


It is further ordered, that the balance of the Scrip of the year 
1856 and the whole of the Scrip of the year 1857 be redeemed IN 
CASH after the lst January next, the interest thereon to cease on 
that day, thereb Sy BA an amount of accumulated profits of 
over O N 

By order of the Board, 
EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Sucrerary. 


This Com issues Policies pa ble to Or- 
der in Lenten. as the Office o: ial 


Messrs. GEORGE PEABODY & CO. 








Trustees: 
Moses H. Grinn: Louis Loru Alex. M. Lawrence, 
Roswell all gpragus,” Simon De b John A. 
Oliver r. John Whiteh: Edwin 
William H. Macy, rederick Chauncey, Elias Ponv 
Drake Mills, Henry A. Coi George G. obeon, 
G. be sg So Chas. H. Mars U. A. Murdoch, 
Samuel L. tehill, 5m oy og ta corey BFS, 
ee ale” «= SenughGeird'Se,  Sonepn¥ Onetivis, 
‘eter Po! 08 r. \ 
Nye, Edward 8 Jaffrey,” Willlam Oothout, 


Ezra Nye, 
eee MOSES H. GRIN President. 
en) 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President, 
Epwakxp R. Awrnorr, Secretary. 
PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCB. 
NORTH AMERICAN 


FIRE INSUBANCE COMPANY, 
CORPORATED 1823] 





No. 6 Wall Street. 

Cash ©; eet e wee www eee $2 
SEVENTY-FI CENT. of the Profits divided annually to 
the wb without liability to the Assured. 

, 1861, | per cent. 
IN sonit tent pateenery Ay i fomy Seen aestent 
ble in GAS ‘ASH when the assets reach the sum of 


Five Hundred Thousand Dollars. 
Insurances effected and policies issued on the most favourable 


Directors. 
James W. Otis, Thos. Tileston, R. M. Blatchford, 
Caleb Swan, Thomas W. Gale, Daniel B. Fearing, 
Coi ‘at w MeCoo w lis ll Jean iT Weer 
raoelius y ua J. 

Drake Mill,” Josiah Lane, ‘Acton Civil, 
Jobun Auchincloss, Oliver 8. Carter, Henry Paris 
Wm. Barton, Oliver H, She James B. Johnston. 

W. OTIS, President. 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 


DR. B. C. PERRY, 
DERMATOLOGIST, 
No, 49 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Bormerly of No. 29 Winter street, Boston,) 
Treats successfully all Diseases of the Scalp, Loss of Hair, and 
See Cee 





Removes 19 wore FRECKL other pm > = mae 
the a Stunt ia) 


to the Ti 
or of the 8: SEIN, 
tj NO CHARGE FOR CONSULTATION. 43 


AERATED 


BREAD 


For Sele at Depots, and respectable Grocery Stores throughout | ¥7.04, 
the City. 





THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
EXCHANCE BANKINC CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 
Established under the Companies’ Act, 1862, with limited liability 
Authorized Capital,- - - - ONE MILLION STERLING 
ty 20,000 snares or £50 BACH, 
Already. Issued, 15,000 Shares of £50 each, 


DIRECTORS : 

CuareMan, Harry Gordon, Esq., Chairman of the Orien- 
algae ae Seen 

Deputy CHAIRMAN IN Lonpon, Ro! bert Gillespie, Jun., Esq., ot 
the Firm of Gillespies, Moffatt & on London ; 

Deputy CHIRMAN IN LIVERPOOL, Harold Litiledale, Esq., of the 
Firm of T. & H. Littledale & Co., Live 
Archibald Boyd, Esq. Ps of the Gato Bank, London. 
William J Fernie, the Firm of Fernie Brothers 


«& ee Tiron 
i of the Firm of Gilchrist, — & Co., of 
sydney, Director of the Union Bank of Lond ion, Lon don. 
aun eill, Esq., of the Firm of Neill Brothers & Co., Man- 
eater. 


John Pender, Esq., M. P., Manchester. 
Thos. Rees, of thé Firm of Woodward, Rees &*Co., Liver- 


William Rennie, Esq., of the Firm of Cavan, Lubbock & Co., 


Samuel Stitt, Esq., of the late Firm of Stitt Brothers & Co. 
Liverpool. 
Lonpon: Manager, Joux SKINNER, 
LIVERPOOL: Manager, Wm. Wueakied, Res, 
IN NEW YORK: 
Wiii1aM Woop, Esq., + Bmnanger Joun GALLop, Assistant 
Manager; J. W. Cross, Esq., 2nd Assistant hey : 
Commercial Agents, Messrs. HowLanp & 
BANKERS: 
Lonpon : The Union Bank of London. LivgerPoo.: The Bank 
of sogene. Mancuzster: The Bank of England. Inpia axp 
Curva: The Oriental Bank Corporation. 


SOLICITORS : 

Messrs. Cotterill & Sons. Liverpoo.: Messrs. Fletcher 

Hull, New York: Messrs, Foster & Thompson. 
THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE BANKING CORPORATION. 
LIMITED, 

Having opened Offices at 63 Wall Street, New York, is 
to Sell and Sterling Bills of Exchange, and to issue oo 
cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in all parte of the world. 
Commercial Credits issued for use in the Indies, China, and 
Australia, will be upon the Oriental Bank Corporation of London. 

Further iculars may ascertained on application at the 


office, 63 Wall Street. 
WILLIAM WOOD, Manager 
New York, 24th August, 1863. 


ALL. 


Lonpon : 
& 





Revsen W. Howszs. CuaRLes A. Macy. 


HOWES & MACY, 
(Late Officers of the Park Bank,) 


BANKERS, 


No. 30 Wall Street, 


In Rooms lately occupied by J. J. Cisco, Esq., U. 8. Assistant 
Treasurer, 


INTEREST ALLOWED to Depositors; subject, nevertheless, 
to their checks without notice. 


U. 8. 5.20 Bonps, CertiricaTzs or InpEBTEDNESS, and all kinds 
of Securities for sale or procured. r 
Particular and prompt attention will be given to collections on 
all accessible points of the United States and Canada. 


HOWES & MACY, 
30 Wat. Srrezer. 


BILLS ON LONDON. 
In Sums to Suit Purchasers, 
At Gixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, 
For Sau BY 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wa. Srnusr. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OO, 


Bankers, 
Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 








Olroular Notes and Letters of Credit tor Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the Werld. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &c, 

BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
No. G9 Wall Street, New York, 
and Travellers’ Credits, © ~se in this Coun- 





Issue 
try and Abroad. 





YOUR, CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
‘FRANOIS & LOUTREL, 
Stationers, Printers, and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpen Lanz. 

ge receive prompt attention. We supply everything in our 
e. 
4 bee ELEVENTH HOUR.—It is not too lnte.— 
the beautifull . yo ed book, “ Human 
Sold by Doctor , ~eg Picachentivess er age Ro 


New Y Mitied free veryw! of 
Kueenteae, ante & CO., 1 








BAKERY, Cor. of La Fayotte Place & 4th St. | Franklin Street, 
. 


a 


DISTILLED Dew, 
FOR THE yreiytis cm 
ome | prepertion is the 
most Lny> article 
yet known for beautifying the com- 
pexien, and im ing rd the skin 
clearness and whiteness s9 much 
admired and coveted. 
It contains no mineral substance, 
—_ or 7 BOTA of id xe but is 
BOTANICAL PREPARA- 


: iN, oa from ail ro ingre- 
Sy dients, and as pure and innocuous as 
MWY the dew from heaven. 
It removes TAN, FRECKLES, 
PIM?’ and DISCOLORATIONS, 
revents Wrinkles, Rough and Sal: 
ow Cheeks, y= and preserves 
the beauty of the Complexion, and 
renders the skin white, soft, smooth 


d clear. 
‘ts a delicate perfume, and will be found a delightful additioz 
Sold by Druggists. D. D. GRIFFIN, 
Agent, 779 & 781 Broadway. 


ESTABLISHED A, D."1802. 



















S05 BROADWAY, Proms 








CHARLES FARRE, 





““SILLERY,’’ “VIN IMPERIAL,’’ 


DB 
The above Wines. obtained the er Class Metal at the Univer- 
sal Exhibition of Industry at Paris, in 1855, and have since then 
attained a high and well merited reputation’ in Europe, being the 
most favourite Wines at the Courts of France, ‘and Spain. 
The Chas, Farre Cham e is just now the Wine pay 
used by the British and other Legations at Washington 
J. G. WELSH, 42 Beaver ‘Street, 
Sole Agent for the U. 8. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS! 

CRAIG MICROSCOPE AND MOUNTED 
are an appropriate and beautiful 


ECTS, 
HOLIDAY GIFT to old or young, for they combine 
a = amusement, the u 1 with the en- 


— Microscope is of the power most 
Seaoa y sequined and yet is so simple that a ~— 
can use it. It will be sent b mail, pos ae ee 

the receipt of $2 50, or with 6 beautiful Mounted 
Objects for $3, or with bate, = ——— for $5. 


Address 
335 Broadway, New York. 
A liberal discount to the Trade. 
STAZAA M ISLAND ance DYEING ESTAB- 
or North Righth Btreet Palladeiphion 
Broadway, Ne New York, 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia— 
Silk, Woolen, and Fancy Goods, 
of every description, in the piece or in the garment. Their supe 
rior style of dyeing 

34 and Gentlemen’s Garments 

SILK "Di RESSES AND GARMENTS CLEANSED 
ESSFULLY—MADE UP OR RIPPED. 

Shawls ¢ dyed the most brilliant or grave colours. All kinds 
pr . or —. Goods received and 
have but one office in 
have no office in 
NEPHE 


ws & CO. Saat John ha N.Y 
JOHN FOLEY; 


GOLD PBN MANUFAOTURGER, 
169 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GOLD PENCIL CASES, 
PEN HOLDERS, &c. 


H. GREEN, 

TOYS, DOLLS, AND CAMES, 
767 BROADWAY, 
(Between Sh and 9th Streeta,) 


NEW YORK. 








N 
ew York: 
BARRE 
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Literature. 


EDGED TOOLS. 
BY EDMUND C, STEDMAN 


Well, Helen, quite two years have flown, 
Since that enchanted, dreamy night, 
When you and I were left alone, 
And wonder’d whether those were right 
Who said that each the other loved ; 
And thus debating, yes and no, 
And balf in earnest, as it proved, 
We bargain’d to pretend 'twere so. 


Two skeptic children of the world, 
Each with a heart engraven o'er 
With broken love-knots, quaintly curl’d, 
Of hot flirtations held before ; 
Yet, somehow, either seem’d to find, 
This time, a something more akin 
To that young natural love—the kind 
hich comes but once, and breaks us in. 


What sweetly stolen hours we knew, 
And frolies perilous as gay ! 
Tho’ lit in sport, Love’s taper grew 
.More bright and burning day by day. 
We knew each heart was only lent, 
The other’s ancient scars to heal : 
The very thought a pathos blent, 
With all the mirth we tried to feel. 


How bravely, when the time to part 
Came with the wanton season's close, 
Tho’ natare with our mutual art 
Had mingled more than either chose, 
We smother’d Love, upon the verge 
Of folly, in one rich embrace, 
And buried him without a dirge, 
And turn’d, and left his g-place. 
Yet often (tell me what it means,) 
His spirit steals upon me here, 
Far, far away from all the scenes 
His little lifetime held so dear ; 
He coms: I hear a mystic strain 
In which some tender memory lies ; 
I dally with your hair again ; 
I catch the gleam of violet eyes. 


Ah, Helen! how have matters been 
Since those rude obsequies, with you ? 
Bay, is my in the sin 
x sharer in the penance too? 
in the vision’s at my side! 
drop my head upon ~ > yee 
And wonder if he really died, 
And why his spirit will not rest. 





MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS. 


England, whose music and musicians, if not absofutely un- 
known to, are systematically ignored by, all foreign musical 
historians and critics, has, irrespective of other claims to their 
honourable mention, exercised t influence on some 
of the most eminent foreign composers of modern times. We are 
not only musical ourselves, but the causes that music is in other 

les. Handel came to this country at the age of twenty- 
‘our, and spent the remaining half-century of his life working 
for an E: public; for the most part, and to the best pur- 
pose, too, on English texts. In es yr Mozart made first 
uaintance with the works of Handel, and (so it is recorded) 
took back with him to Salzburg copies of some of the most 
important of them—the Hnglish oratorios, of course. The pe- 
riod following this visit (some eighteen months) would seem 
to have been the only occasion afforded to that wonderful 
genius and unequalled musician for quiet and consecutive 
study in the course of his too short and crowded existence. 
It is impossible to overrate the effect which familiarity with 
masterpieces like ‘The Messiah” and “ Israel in Egypt” may 
have had on one who at that time combined so strangely the 
schols: of maturity with the susceptibility of extreme 
outh. e best of ao Meee reac were the result of 
lish commissions, and to his visit to this country to one. 
intend the first rmance the world is inde for “ The 
Creation” and “The Seasons.” Beethoven’s relations with 
* us (though he was never our guest) are familiar to all musical 
readers: and his respect for and gratitude to his English pub- 
lic stands recorded—veh tly, as was his wont—in more 
than oneof his letters. One of the most popular of Weber’s 
operas, ‘‘ Oberon,” was set toan English libretto, expressly for 
pt peu theatre. Several of Spohr’s most important or- 
yn ane and one at least of his oratorios, were 
ses to invitations from English musical societies, and 
wan first Peer Men at English musical festivals. And what 
0! 





to us, not onl ee in delays $0 Snteezet, or teach 
others to interpret, them for our cation and 
pleasure, but two of those colossal works in which the 
combined powers of pipe.and string have been developed with 
arts unknown before—the “Hymn of Praise,” and the siill 
que “ Elijab;’ were composed expressly for festivals in 

e same English town—Birmingham.* 

It was to be expected, therefore, that a volume of letters, 
by one with whom we had been brought into contact at so 
many points, should be welcomed in England as ily as, 
perhaps more than, in the native country of the writer. No 
recent book in a foreign language has, we believe, been so 
freely circulated among the now large class of English stu- 
dents of German, as these Reisebricfe ; and the ublication of 


lation enormously. Before dealing with the matter of the 
volume, and treating the original and the translation as iden- 
tical, it may be as well at once to say that the latter, though 
on the whole a faithful rendering, as translations go, and there- 
fore very pleasant reading, does not convey in any sufficient 
degree the segs, which we get from the original of the 
vitality—the fulness of life—of the writer. The wine is with 
us, no doubt, but the douguet has fled somehow in the process 


than in his music; his notes “ without words” are not more 
individual than his words without notes. Some of this short- 
coming must be laid to the inherent difficulty (or impossibi- 
lity) of all translation; but some also to the besetting weak- 
ness of all rs —a dread of vulgarity (their favourite 
aversion), or, it may be, an inability to distinguish vulgar 
—— from common words—the familiarity which grows 
out of confidence and love, from the familiarity that breeds 
contempt. ‘Lwo or three out of several special examples will 
be enough to show what we mean; though no jal exam- 
ples will quite justify an objection which applies 
rather to the tone of the whole translation than to this 
or that p At p. 3 (of the original) we have “ Die Sache 
machte mir fast Freude (fast im biblischen Stnne)” reduced to 
“This circumstance gratified me extremely.” At p. 164, in a 
passage explanatory of some of the offices for the Holy Week 
at Rome, we have “Es wirden in jedem Nocturno drei 
Psalmen ngen, weil Christus fur die Jungfraulichen die 
Verheiratheten und die Verwittweten gestorben sei,” pared 
down to “Each Nocturn contains three Psalms, signifying 
that Christ died for all.” At p. 165,in relation to some changes 
proposed by the late Baron Deusen in the Lutheran Service 
“Einrichtungen” is rendered “innovations’—a word, we 
think, never used without qualification in any but a deprecia- 
tory sense. At p. 168 the characteristic “ Mann soll sich erst 
die Ohren tuchtig durchreiben, ehe man es besser bekommt!” 
is inanely given, “ It will be long before you can improve on 
this.” At p. 250, speaking of mountains after rain, Mendels- 
sohn says, “Sie sind nach dem Regen bekanntlich am schin- 
sten ; aber heut sahen sie so klar aus, als seien sie aus dem Ei 
alt,” which Lady Wallace softens into “ They are ac- 
nowledged to be finest after rain; and to-day ye ooked as 
fresh as if newly created.” And at p. 320 he tells us, “ Die 
Musiker (of Paris) kreuzigen und segnen sich uber all die 
Ehre, die mir das Conservatoire anthut,” which (in deference 
to Protestant readers) his translatress renders, ‘‘ The, musi- 
cians are all amazement at the honours conferred on me by 
the Conservatoire.” 

There are, as might have been expected, a few mistransla- 
tions of technical terms. “ Alt” is not the English synonyme 
of Aléstimme (p. 177); “ D dur” (p. 265) is D major not minor; 
“ Windlade” (p. 267) is not “ bellows,” but “ wind-chest ;” Hng- 
lish Horn (p. 296, translation) is not an English musical term: 
the instrument so called, the lower or bass oboe, though well 
known in English orchestras, is anomalously enough always 
spoken of as the Corno Inglese, or as the Cor Anglais. 

As a matter of course the musical illustrations present ex- 
amples of inaccuracy. It would seem as hard for an English 
compositor to set up correct music as for a French one cor- 
rect English. In pp. 177, 178, 181, 182, 185 and 186 (of the 
translation) the C (or Do) clet is uniformly placed on the 
wrong line—the second instead of the first; to the waste of 
much painful industry, by unlearned but honest readers. We 
would ask, too, in reference to another art, why the English 
woodcutter has been allowed to “ touch up” the clever little 
sketches with which Mendelssohn has so pleasantly further 
illuminated his sparkling pages—fac similes of which are given 
in the original? We say nothing of the heavy hand which 
has been laid on the foregrounds; but a f should distance, 
described in the text as absolutely invisible from mist or unin- 
termittent rain-falling, be filled in with those writing-master 
embellishments which, before the advent of Mr. Ruskin, so 
often did duty for clouds? 

But let us pass on to theletters themselves, the first of which 
is dated May 2ist, 1880, the last June ist, 1832, a period of 
two years, during which, starting from Berlin, whither he had 
been bidden to a family festivity, Mendelssohn successively 
visited Italy, Switzerland, France, and (for the second time) 
England. They are addressed to his parents, his sisters, his 
brother Paul, and various friends, more especially his old mu- 
sical instructor Zelter. They are dated from all his principal 
halting-placves—several from Rome, which he visited in the 
a eek. At his outset he was still in his twenty-first year.+ 

e very first letter, written from Weimar, one of the most 
interesting in matter, is also one of the most characteristic in 
manner—alike of the occasion and the writer. Itis an Allegro 
con Brio wherein, at the first wave of his baton, every arm and 
every lip in the orchestra is at work, every ear in the concert- 
room on the stretch—a real audience. He is ready, and those 
who would travel with him must have done getting ready, or 
be left behind. “So serene fresh a travelling day” does he 
not remember in all his “ travelling-practice.” At very early 
morn the sky is gray and covered; but the sun soon comes 
through, the air is cool and fresh. He sees the people in their 
Sunday best (it is the Sunday after Ascension Day too), here 
going in, there coming out of church; and further on (oh,soul 
of Sir Andrew Agnew!) playing at bowls! Gay tulips perk 
themselves up in all the ens; and he drives fast (nobody 
doubts it) and sees everything in passing (which nobody 
doubts either). In Weiszenfels nee give him a little basket- 
chaise, and in Naumburg an open ky. His “things” are 
packed up behind it; he buys himself a nosegay ; and so tra- 
vels on, now laughing at ged into a 
Wigelchen, which found it hard to hold him;” now on the 
point of getting out to join a party of children at play; then 
¥ trotting up” the Késener Berg, and leaving behind 
him two carriages so heavy with Russian a that four 
horses to cach could hardly keep them moving. The second 


resident G——, “ wed, 





Lady Wallace’s translation has of course extended this circu- | tal 


of decanting. 
“The style is the man,” no less in Mendelssohn’s German | His 


part of the letter (written a day or two later) is in a some- 
what more serious, though not less happy strain: for it tells 
us of his intercourse with Goethe, to see whom, not for the 
first time, he has made Ly a thus early in his travels. With 
Goethe we have here no er,concern than as the friend and 
host of Mendelssohn, who “has never found” the old poet, 
now inghis eighty-second year,* “so serene and amiable, so 
affable and communicative” as now. His visit is prolonged 
that he may sit for his portrait, which Goethe wishes to add 
to a collection he has made of portraits of “his friends.” 
Meanwhile, of course, the hours are cheered with talk, such as 
it has fallen to the lot of few to take part in—of few especially 
with an individual talent and pursuit like Mendelssohn’s; for 
how hard it is for such a one to escape from such individual 
talent or pursuit none can tell but those who have it or follow 
it in any degree.. The average “conversationalist,” were he 
to fall in with an artist floating in space in the car of another 
balloon, would, we verily, believe, talk to him “ about his art.” 
Goethe, not being an average conversationalist, found some- 
thing to say to Mendelasohn about “ pictures, Shakspeare, and 
taste” as well as “the musical glasses ;” not that he was indit- 
ferent to or incurious about the excellent music which his 
young companion could so efficiently discourse ; on the con- 
trary, the intellectual potentate commands nothing short of an 

istorical Concert. “I am to play over to him to-day,” says 
Mendelssohn, “ various pieces by Bach, Haydn, and Mozart, 
and thus ad him on, as he said, to the present day.” And 
again, “In the forenoon he likes me to play to him the com- 
positions of the various masters, in chro: ical order, 
for an hour, and also to tell him the progress they have made 
wie sie die Sache weiter gebracht hitten), while he sits in a dark 
corner like a Jupiter Tonang, his old eyes flashing on me. He 
did not wish to hear anything of Beethoven’s; but I told him 
that I could not let him off, and played the first part, of the 
Symphony in C minor. It seemed to have a singular effect 
upon him. At first he said, ‘This causes no emotion, nothing 
but astonishment; it is only grandiose.’ He continued grum- 
bliag in this way, and after a ,long pause he began again: ‘It 
is very noble, very wild: it makes one fear that the house is 
about to fall down; and what must it be when played by a 
number of men together!’ During dinner, in the midst of 
another subject, he alluded to tae, 

That Goethe, however imp’ by, however unable to rid 
himself of the impression of Beethoven’s music, could not 
“take to it” is in no way extraordinary or unprecedented. 
Those who have had no special training in an art seldom, 
perhaps never, especially late in life, relish shat which is 
really original. Having no critical basis of principles, they 
can only compare what they hear or see with what they have 
already heard or seen; and they like it or dislike it so far only 
as it resembles or differs from what has been done before in 
the kind. But we must get away from Goethe, however hard, 
like Mendelssohn, we find it to do so. 

The Weimar letters are followed by twofrom Munich. The 
second of these, addressed to his sister, Madame Henselt, tells 
us much, not only about himself, but about her. Though the 
shortest in the collection, it is in two languages. It begins in 
German, and ends in—Music; the begins as beautifully 
as the ending, which has greatly the advantage of the former, 
in needing no translation. 

A letter from Linz, addressed to his mother, but contain- 
ing, as many of the letters do, a paragraph or two for the 
especial and individual benefit of each of his sisters and his 
brother Paul, narrates with charming humour how a travel- 
ling Musikus bore his bad luck in zburg, being “a frag- 
ment from the unwritten journal of Count F.M.B.” His 
views of men and things are, however, in nowise distorted or 
discoloured by this Pechtag, at the close of which he is able to 
say, “But altogether the world is a very pleasant world. 
You are in it; and the day after to-morrow I shall find letters 
from home, and many of them.” 

From Presburg, whence he despatched to his brother a 
graphic account of the coronation of the new King of Hun- 
gary, our genial traveller passes on through Gratz and Kla- 
genfurt, and at Resciutta takes leave of Germany, Germans 
and German, for a long time to come. His first impression of 
Italy will surprise no one who has approached it by the same 
route. He had anticipated a “sensation” violent and startling : 
he found nothing of the kind, but rather “ a feeling of warasth, 
mildngss, and cheerfulness altogether indescribable. At 
Udine, however, the consciousness of being in Jtaly comes more 
strongly upon him: he orders his supper for the first time in 
Italian, his “ oan, as though it were on slippery ice, first 
gliding on to English, and then tripping up something else.” 
At Treviso he finds an illumination, with paper lanterns just 
revealing the forms of “ most lovely girls” walkif about in 
their long, white veils and scarlet petticoats; and at Mestre 
steps into a gondola in the dark, and “in a dead calm is gently 
rowed dver Venice.” 

Travellers without number have tried to convey to us their 
experience of a first day in Venice; travellers without num- 
ber will try again—happily never succeeding, never to suc- 
ceed, in bringing back or in forestalling the simple, childlike, 
blank astonishment of that same first day to whomsoever it has 
ever fallen or may fall. 

Such experience Mendelssohn might have tried to convey to 
others in notes, but not in words. As is his wont, he plun 
in medias res. “Only think! to-day I have been facego face 
with the finest picturesin the world, and have made personal 
acquaintance with Giorgione, and Pordenone, and Titian.” 
He “ feels an affection” for the former two, but “ must speak 
in a more reverent mode” of the last. That Titian “enjoyed 
life, with its beauty and its riches,” he knew already, but he 
had yet to learn from “ The sg warty ) Entombment” and 
“The Assumption” how deeply he had “ fathomed the depths 
of human sorrow.” But all words that come to him seem so 
dry and philistris. “The three angels too ;”’—but no more of 
this, otherwise “he will become poetical,” if he be not so al- 
ready, and that “becomes him little!” He will see it (“ The 
Assumption”) every day through. His contemplation of 
“The Peter Martyr” (in the Church of St. Giovanni and St. 
Paulo) is disturbed by some cne strumming “ quite blasphe- 
mously i. ich) on the organ,” and the se that 
“ these saintly torms must listen to such — opera-finales.” 
No matter: “ where such pictures are 1 need no organist: I 
play the organ myself in i: tion, and am as little put out 
by such trash as I should be by the hootings of a mob.” 
Thanks greatly to the writings and more to the example of 
Mendelssohn, organ-playing, the year 1830, has greatly 
improved almost ev here,—perhaps even in Venice. 

He returns to organ-playing, however, and even 
makes a quotation from it ( tion pp. 38—9) in 
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another letter from Venice, addressed to his old fies 
shall we f Mendelssohn, the of whose eye, the - several musical 4 
turn of whose head, the sound of w voice, and the touch | ~y It méy not be amiss nor ill-timed to put on record the fact tekScee bs hen tn Meas ag Ta couonipiottn: pn them the 
bef hart y coum S ie an nenses reas one) Se that M. und, whose “ Faust” vie now e stock-piece in every |“ Ave Maria” for eight voices, with tenor solo, only now, at 
the last twenty years? Not only was the first don ind season 1850-61, af St. Martin's Hall. ; r * Goethe was born in 1749 and died in 1831, the year following 
of ‘most of his later instrumental compositions yo t Born September 3, 1809, that of Mendelssohn’s visit to him, 
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the distance of thirty years, beginning to occasional | ing the fleet belong to Hull, Yarmouth, Barking, and other/soon as possible. It was wonderful to see how they managed 
he . He wrote this, he says, “ie gelfedefence” a The pein, Ne of iee used by this heat enormous. the boats in coming al 
the 


against 
uence of the yous anevs whom he found himself at 
Vienna, who were so lute and indifferent (nichisnuteig) 
that he“ became quite spiritual-minded, and conducted himself 
among them like a divine.” . ’ 

By the well-known route, through Bol 
nines, he reached Florence at the end of 
air warm, the sky serene, and “ everything beautiful and glo- 
rious.” The journey affords plenty of matter for record : the 
inconveniences were many, and they are all presented on 

i ver proves to be a “ most villanous 
knave, thief, and im r:” he has cheated and half-starved 
him ; but he finds him “ almost amiable” from his “ enthusi- 
astic animal nature.” On the Florence side of the Apennines 
he finds that at last“ the beautiful land,” the Italy of a northern 
i on really begins, though the mountains themselves 
are disappointing to him. “The name (Apennine) always 
3 to me richly-wooded, ee hills covered 
with vegetation, whereas they are merely a long chain of mel- 
ancholy, bleak _ and the little verdure that there is not grati- 
Saw bay the eye. There are nodwellings to be seen, no merry 
brooks or only an occasional stream, its broad bed dried 
up, or @ little water-channel. Add to this the shameless 


~" of the inhabitants.” 

The etters from Florence, like those from Venice, abound, 
of course, with considerations on the works of art—that is, of 
plastic art, for of music there is not a word—which that beau- 
tiful city enshrines. His time is short ; and, like a judicious 
traveller, instead of dissi itin a vain attempt to see every- 
thing, he finds “a cular place” in the Tribune “ where 


over the Apen- 
ber, finding the 


he likes to sit, as the little ‘ Venus di Medici’ is directly oppo- | meal 


site, and above, that of Titian.” One feels there “as though 
the two spirits who had created these things were flying 
through the hall, and grasped one.” The beautiful ens 
and more distant hills about Florence have an irresistible 
charm for his simple and healthy taste. “Satiated with all 
pau, statues, vases, and museums,I resolved to take a 

ong walk ; so, ng oa of narcissuses and helio- 
tropes, I went. up the hill ugh the vineyards. It was one 
of the most delightful walks I ever remember.” The “ north- 
ern bear” breaks out in a criticism on the Boboli Gardens. 
“ The thick, solid stems of the myrtles and laurels, and the in- 
numerable cypresses, made a strange, exotic impression on 
me ;” but “I consider beeches, limes, oaks, and firs ten times 
more beautiful and picturesque.” 

Though, of course, fully alive to, and able to turn to the 
best account, everything that might present itself on his jour- 
ney, Mendelssohn’s object in making it was to to Rome, 
which, though not the furthermost south which he attained, 
was the loadstar to which his thoughts were always eventual- 
ly turned, even at times unconsciously. “Formerly,” says he, 
in one of his first letters from Rome, “when I wished to 
check my haste and eagerness to 


forward, and to con- 
tinue my journey more rapidly, 


i attributed this eagerness 


merely to the force of habit; but I am now fully persuaded | had had 


that it arose on from my desire to visit this goal. Now 
that I have attained it, my mood is so tranquil and joyous, 
and yet so earnest, that I shall not attempt to describe it to 
you. What it is that thus works upon me I cannot exactly 
define ; for the awe-inspiring Coliseum, and the brilliant Va- 
tican, and the genial air of spring, all contribute to make me 
feel thus ; and so do the kindly people, my comfortable apart- 
ments, and everything else. At all events, I am different 
from what I was: 1 am better in health, and happier than I 
have been for a long time, and take delight in my work, and 
feel such an inclination sto it, that I expect to accomplish 
——s than I anticipated ; indeed I have already done a 
g hed 

Following this is a description, too long to quote, of his 
apartment “ which all day long enjoys the warm sun,” and in 
which “there is a Viennese grand piano.” He introduces 
us, too, to his landlord, whose “ daughter has the most splen- 
did contralto voice he ever heard,” and even to his fellow-lodg- 
ers, “ with whom he talks politics,” not in-Italian. His way 
of life—the arrangement of his day—is then brought before us 
with a simplicity and fullness of detail all the more delightful 
that we never should have had it if it had been intended for 
our 

For all this and a great deal more, we must refer our read- 
ers to the letters themselves, in respect to which it is ouffbusi- 
ness to raise, not satisfy, curiosity. Instead of attempting any 
longer to follow a strictly chronological order of proceeding, 
or to give an analysis of each ular letter, we shall re 
strict ourselves to a consideration of some of the principal 
topies which excited the interest of our traveller and corres- 
pondent.— 7 be concluded next week, 





A VISIT TO THE TRAWL FLEET. 


Having obtained permission of the Messrs. Hewett, of Gor- 
leston, in Suffolk, to take a trip in one of their carriers which 
run to London, I proceeded early one morning to Billings- 
gate-market, and was just in time to get on board a fine cutter 
of 100 tons burthen, which had delivered her cargo of fish, 
and was about to start for another freight. A powerful steam- 
tug belo to the firm having taken us in tow, we were 
soon clear of the London smoke, and, arriving at Barking, a 
barge loaded with ice, and manned with a gang of strong fel- 
lows, came alongside, and commenced filling our ice-room 
with their valuable freight ; and while i are plying pick 
and shovel as if their very life depend on the task being per- 
formed within a given time, I cannot help being struck with 
‘the yalue which, judging from the a of everybody and 
everything around me, the Messrs. Hewett must set time. 
At length our muscular and freely-perspiring friends in the 
barge having put oe about ons tote bid us Sayenge 

away we again, e steamboat to us at the top o 
her . Which e never slackens, until we are off Aldboro’, 
and are, as our skipper informs me, just 100 miles from Lon- 
en leaves us to perform the 200 
, and turning ro goes 
where she may lay in safety under shelter 
of the sands and await the arrival of the next homeward- 

tter. 


we came in sight of the fleet, about 
the of 
bp sailing after 
’s worl 
pate dr ourselves in the middle 
of about 





fifty | 3 feet from the ground, on large iron hoops, serves to hold the 


jongside our vessel, for the sea was Vv 

rough, and there were so many of them waiting to unload that 
it was impossible to prevent their coming into collision with 
one another. You would hear some fellow cry out, “ Here 
comes a ‘sender,’” and then there would be 




















































to the 
about 10,000 tons; their annual consumption being little short 
of that quanti 


As m pce object in visiting the fleet was to see the way 


crash, crash, as 
in which the trawl] was worked, I proposed to the skipper that | the sea rolled along the vessel’s side, ‘and some unfortunate 
as he was not going to fish I should get on board one of the | boat would a with a side stove in or a stern knocked out. 
smacks. The G) 


was accordingly lowered, and as I was be- 
= Ven by two men to the nearest smack T observed a blue 
light on board the Admiral’s vessel, and was told it was the 
al for the others to lower their gears. 

reached the smack, the two men returned tothe cut- 
ter, to call fa»me the following morning, and I was 
left to introduce myself to two shi individuals, whose 
weather-beaten features and strange reminded one of 
Robinson Crusoe. I said shaggy, for I am at aloss for a word 
to describe their extraordinary appearance. Shaving is never 
practised by the fisherman at sea, and as our friends had not 
seen land for six or seven weeks, there was no want of beard 
and moustache. But I had no time for further examination, 
as one of them, who turned out to be a skipper, came up to 
me, and having shaken hands—and his. was the hardest and 
most horny substance in the shape of a hand I had ever seen 
—asked me if I would step down into the cabin and have some 


The boats, ough strongly built, seldom last more than 
eighteen months, and many, indeed, have to be condemned at 
the end of the first voyage. At length the fish is all on board, 
and the last of the are ing after their respective 
smacks, many of which are almost out of sight by time, 
=e some of the fellows will have ajlong row before break- 


it. 

Another carrier had been loading at the samé time as our- 
selves, but had managed to fill up and away some time 
before us. The fish being ‘well co with ice, and the 
hatches battened down, we set all sail for London. Three 
hundred miles to go with a foul wind, and the ees py 
depending entirely on the condition in which his car; ves 
at market, wed no may be sure he gives her all the she can 
bear. The wind increases, and every now and then it appears 
to one not used to these craft that she must go down head first, 
for she is so deep with ballast and cargo, and so pressed with 
canvas, that her deck is always flooded. 

Much risk is incurred in getting the fish to market with all 
possible speed, and often Gaving the dark and stormy nights 


supper. 
What a study for an artist would have been this cabin with 
its occupants. A candle on the shelf over the lace threw 


an uncertain light on a group of the hest loo fellows | of winter the fish carriers are only craft that dare attempt 
I had ever beheld. They bed all round a large tin | to thread their way thro’ the dangerous sands which lie 
dish, which stood on the floor, and contained the evening | between Harwich and the Nore. 


Each one had a biscuit, which he used as a plate, and, 
being furnished with a huge pocket-knife, was independent 
alike of plate, table, and fork. In fact, these articles are known 
only by name to the fishermen of the North Sear I was soon 
provided with a biscuit and knife like the rest, and was asked 
to help myself to the fish in the tin dish, which by the bye was 
excellent, and I must here remark that the fishermen cook fish 
better than any professional of the West-End. Supper 
finished, pipes were lit, and a bottle of Hollands produced, 


restraint which had hitherto been apparent in my companions 
to wear off, and I had an opportunity of seeing their 

r. The mate especially attracted my attention, 

He was a grizzled weather-beaten man of sixty, with curly 
grey hair, and hands like on claws. He wore the regular 
erman’s boots, a pair of nel breeches, patched with so 
many different materials that it was difficult to decide which 
was the original, and a blue serge shirt, open at the throat and 
showing a breast and neck bronzed with constant exposure to 
the weather, completed his attire. I soon got the old fellow 
into conversation, when “he told me that he went to sea with 
his father in one of the Barking smasks when he was twelve 
years old, and had been knocking about in fishing vessels in 
the North Sea ever since. Many were the narrow escapes he 


We were met by the steamboat at the Sunk Light ship, and 
arrived in London on the fourth morning after losing sight of 
the fleet. The other cutter had arrived just before us, and the 
two freiglits must have weighed ninety tons. I had the curio- 
sity to wait until the hatches were taken ‘off, and was aston- 
ished to see how well the ice had done its work. 





A DIGRESSIVE ESSAY ON WILLS, 
With Some Remarkable Instances. 
{(Conclusion) 


During the reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, an at- 
torney at Padua, when he was dying, made his will, constitu- 
ting his nearest relation sole heir, under the following condi- 
tions :—First, he was to invite all the musicians within ten 
miles to the funeral. Secondly, he was to get twelve young 
women dressed in green to vy eng songs, in order to 
make those laugh who might present. Thirdly, that the 
Easter mass, with the Hallelujahs, should be sung just before 
his body was lowered into the grave. When the will was 
opened these absurd directi produced g 1 surprise. 
But the case being referred to the judicial authorities, they, 
without considering that the execution of them would m4 
ject the memory of the deceased, and even religion itself, 
to ridicule, found it necessary to decree that the consti- 
tuted heir could not be declared such, or take out execu- 
torship, unless he acted up to the letter of the will. 
About the same epoch, a rman baron left directions, 
in his last testamentary document, that he was not to be in- 
terred in the regular mode, but that he should be placed 
upright in _— he had — to be hollowed, and fasten- 

to a post in his own court- to prevent any peasant or 
serf from walking over his body. oe: if 

An English lady of quality made the following singular 
will, which might readily have been set aside on the score of 
the testator being non compos mentis, but the narrator of the 
anecdote has not told us whether that proceeding took place. 

“Convinced that my dog has been the most faithful of m 
friends, I declare him the sole executor of this my last will 
and testament, and to him I trust the disposal of all my for- 
tune. I have great cause of complaint against the men; they 
are of no value, either physical or moral ; my lovers are fickle 
and deceitful ; my so-called friends, false and perfidious. Of 
all the creatures that surround me I have found none to pos- 
sess qualities but Fidele. I dispose of all my property in 
his favour; and direct that legacies may be given to all those 
on whom he voluntarily bestows his caresses, or es 
by wagging his tail.” 

When the Rev. Sir Richard Stagemore, a rector in the coun- 
y of Leicester, died, during the reign of Charles II., there was 
‘ound amongst his papers a will to this purpose :— 

“I leave te my heirs, fifty dogs of various breeds and co- 
lours, one hundred pair of b hes, four hundred pair of 
shoes, one hundred pair of boots, eighty wigs, eighty w 8 
and carts, thirty wheelbarrows, two hundred spades and sho- 
vels, fifty saddles and harnesses, and seventy ploughs. 

“ Item.—A great number of canes and little sticks to walk 
with, which have been valued at eighty pounds; sixty horses 
and mares, two hundred pickaxes and pitchforks, seventy-five 
ladders, and thirty bayonets, swords, and pistols. 

“ Ttem.—A large waggon full of books in quires, and a little 
casket in which there is one thousand pounds in cash, and 
sundry trinkets.” 

This eccentric parson had a man and a maid servant, whom 
he used to lock up in their respective rooms at eight o’clock 
in the evening. The last thing he was accustomed to do be- 
fore he went to bed was to fire off a pistol, and to let loose his 
entire pack of dogs. One morning he was found dead in a 
pond ; but as he was upon his knees, and the water not high- 
er than his breast, it was thought that his four-footed favour- 
ites, with their caresses, had thrown him into the water, from 
which he had not strength to get out, in consequence of his 
age. Besides the thousand pounds which he left in ready mo- 
ney, he possessed landed estates to the amount of seven hun- 
dred a ng J All this fortune was inherited by a common 
— London, who proved himself to be his next living 
relative. 

In the year 1796 the following strange circumstance oc- 
curred in connection with a will. eS rwo mtlemen, who had 
been left executors to a friend, on examining the property, 
go | found a scrap of paper, on which was written, “ Sev hun- 

dred pounds in Till.” This they took in the literal sense, 
or 


searched his office, and all the o' phe carefully, but 
being supported about |in vain. They sold his collection o bookseller 


near the Mews, and paid the legacies in proportion to the sum 
realized. The singularity of the circumstance occasioned 
them frequently to converse about it; and at last it flashed 
across one of that amongst the books sold, more than 
seven weeks before, there had been a folio edition of Tillot- 





“ Ah!” said he, “I remember one a a we were sitting at 
supper as we are now, only the vessel was pitching a good 
deal, for it was blowing hard, when one of the men on deck 
shouted out that a large ship was bearing right down on to us, 
We all tumbled up on deck, and one hand ran up the rigging 
with a flare; but all in vain, no alteration was made in the 
ship’s course; on she came towering above us like a huge 
mountain, and only cleared our stern by a few As she 
passed, the moon came out from behind a cloud, and we were 
astonished at seeing nobody on deck. We watched her for 
some time, and from the wild way in which she steered we 
fancied she was deserted. We set all the sail we dared, for it 
was blowing hard, and gave chace. At length she came up 
head to wind, and her sails began to shake. Now was out 
opportunity. We launched the boat, and at considerable risk 
three of us succeeded in boarding the ship. We went all over 
her, but found nobody on board. Now what was to be done? 
A sea had swept the deck, and the steering-wheel had been 
carried away. We had a consultajion, and had just come to 
the conclusion that it would be impossible to save her, and 
that we had better return to our own vessel, when a sea struck 
our boat, and, turning it upside down, carried it away. The 
wind increasing, and not being able to-steer the ship, we had 
to run before the gale; and as it was very dark, we soon lost 
sight of our own vessel. We were now in a horrible plight, 
for should the wind remain in the same quarter, our ship 
would be dashed to pieces on the Norwegian coast in less 
than twelve hours. However, at daybreak the wind lulled a 
little, and we had the ion of seeing a French lugger 
making for us. The sea was still too heavy for them to hoist 
out their boat, so we lashed ourselves to a small spar, and 
then launched it overboard. We were eventually picked up 
by the Frenchmen, more dead than alive, and in the course of 
a few days put on board a ship bound to London.” 

By the time the old man had finished his tale it was getting 
late, and the crew, each with a pipe in his mouth, crept into 
their berths, and were soon in the land of dreams, for they 
never think of taking off anything besides their boots. The 
skipper kindly offered me his berth, but this I refused, and 
stretching myself on the settle —_ soundly until a man on 
deck shouted out that the Adm had shown the Fo to 
haul. I soon found myself on deck, and was rewarded with 
one of the finest sights I ever witnessed. It was just sunrise, 
and the click, click, of the capstan could be heard from many 
a distant vessel, telling us that their crews had already com- 
menced winding up the gears. After ourcrew had been going 
round the ca for about half an hour, now brought to a 
dead standstill with the tightening rope, and rushing madly 
round as it slackened, our net came to the surface, an: es 
being attached, it was at length safely landed om deck, with 
its kicking fi t. We had secured about a ton of fish, prin- 
cipally hadd plaice, soles, whitings, and turbots; but 
there were also dog-fish, cat-fish, five fingers, and large rough 
oysters, but these of no value in the market were tossed 
overboard. 





opportunity of inspecting the gear. First comes the 
beam, about 35 or 40 feet long and this 


mouth of the net open, while the net itself stretches some 
eighty or ninety feet to the rear, and is intersected here and 
there with which prevent the escape of the fish but 








nanking Cerentog't |tuded to by the word TW on. the piece of paper made, hit 
tl my weather-beaten friends for the uded to e Wi on the piece of paper 

Seoees ls cabana tan Geordie am soon on | immediately called upon the bookseller who had t the 
board the cutter again. She is already surrounded books, and ask him if he had still the edition of 

and her deck is covered with Smacks are which had been included in his purchase. On his reply in the 
down to us from all quarters, and when about half a from | affirmative, and the volumes being handed down, the gentle- 
us their boats are launched and many a race man y Te- t and carried home. On care- 
as each crew went to get their fish on the as| fully examining the leaves, he found bank-notes singly dis- 
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posed in various places to the amount of seven hundred | good enough in all conscience for him. Item: As I would|sciences. He wrote a book against me, called ‘ Hyperaspites,’ 
pounds. —— is perhaps no less —— the book- | not forget my friends, particularly old ones, I leave Charles| wherein he proposed to sete his work on free wii, ae 
seller informe: — a —— ~ ‘am nada, whom | Bannister my portrait, to be taken when I am dead, and to be| which I wrote my ‘ De Servo Arbitrio,” which has never yet 
he of mes seo - ogues, : ding = th — worn about his neck as a memento to him that regularity is} been confuted, nor will it ever be by Erasmus ; for I am cer- 
on sale, “~ ap desired it might be sent to him, , the most certain methods to-procure health and Jong | tain that what I wrote on the maiter is the unchangeable 
which = <= - gly on, and the parcel forwarded by | life. vem: Dibble Davies claiming something at my hands | truth of God. If God live in Heaven, Erasmus will one day 
carrier. The books not pleasing the gentleman, they were re- | from the length of our acquaintance, I therefore leave him | know and feel what he has done. He is the enemy of true 
turned, and had remained on a shelf in the shop up to the my constitution: but I have used it so ill that I am afraid, | religion, the open adversary of Christ, the complete and faith- 
period of this yew discovery. when I die, it will be scarcely better than .his own. Jtem: 1| ful picture pe hc of Epicurus and of Lucian.”* 

The following singular will case we had from a deceased | leave to the ladies in general, if not the reality, yet the appear-| These stinging denunciations are gentle and emollient, com- 
M.P. for Coleraine, who used to relate it familiarly ——— ance of modesty ; it will serve them on more occasions than | pared with what he says of Erasmus in other places of the 
his friends. Any curious ing who ees to pay the fee | they are aware of. Jtem : To the gentlemen of the stage, some | Same work. He calls hima mere Momus, a very Caiaphas, 
may read it in full detail in the official registry, but our ac- | share of prudence. Item: To the authors of the present time, | the vilest miscreant that ever disgraced the earth: and winds 
count embraces all the leading points. About en or forty | a ing of h . Item: To the public, a grateful | him up with a couplet— 
years ago, a gentleman of old family and considerable fortune | heart.” 
died in the north of Ireland ; he had been reputed through with « ajj his imperfectié his head.” his i id “Qui Satanam non odit, amet tua carmina Erasme, 
life one of the most rational, consistent, and steady men his | nis joose habits which ip Anton bien to saihiv stn enendtian ee Atque idem jungat farias et mulgeat orcum ;” &c. 
friends had ever been acquainted with—void of all extrava- | neath his own stand: ard, and his chronic impecuniosity, which All this reads strangely when we remember that the same 

ant habits or eccentric notions; careful of his property, and | jer him scarcely master of a shilling, poor Weaton had a warm Erasmus offended the monks so much by his “ Colloquies,” 

iligent in improving it. He was never known to do but 8| penerous heart, and would alw. ays propose to divide that last that hg (5 were accustomed to say—“ Erasmus laid the egg 
single act which appeared somewhat inexplicable, and that | shilling with a friend which Luther hatched.” But Luther found iv impossible to 
was purchasing the tee of his estate from the Crown, when | yo iong ago the ‘subjoin ed ph, copied from a Ca- forgive the treatise on Free Will. When we see learned and 
nedian journal, went the round of the English papers. It 5 or ggg Mipenpen FF ay deadl ger on Loca ad 
vp 5 - 5 ; up our in wonder, while we re 
has every appearance of being genuine, and was given as | Sortie: Virgil's tine Pee 































































































he had already a lease of the lands for 999 years. The manor- 
ial rights were never inquired into, and everybody thought 
999 years long enough for all imaginable pu ; but he 
was so wise in other respects, that this singular deviation from 


his ordinary rules of conduct was set down to some latent rea- “A MAN MAKES HIS LAST WILL AND SPEAKS HIS MIND. Can nents enleriiins one 

son sufficient to satisfy himself, though no one else could un- | “A short time since, Mr. William Dunlop, of Gairbrai, godly minds sugh sager entertain ° 

derstand it. But after his death it was found out that the Colborne township, Canada West, departed this life, leaving Cayce pee # 

oracle of the neighbourhood was as mad as a march hare. | the following as his last will and testament. It is now bein THE CLINTONS. 

The family mansion was nobly furnished, and ample enough | contested in Chancery, in the District of Huron, on thegroun: ra. 4 

for a fortune more than double that of the possessor, whose | that the testator wasinsane. There was certainly sound sense Political Period. ‘ 


estate scarcely exceeded £2,000 per annum. With the excep- 
tion of a jointure settled on his wife, it was entirely without 
incumbrance, and at his own dis: . He had a family of 
three sons and three daughters, with whom he lived on terms 
of apparent affection, but they were not mentioned or provid- 
ed for in his will, which, when opened, to the utter bewilder- 
ment of all present, ran thus :-- 

a * , being in a sound state of mind,and my heart 
overflowing with universal love and philanthropy, do, in the 
name of brotherly love, and for the promotion of that object, 
& and bequeath all my property, real and personal, of every 

ind and description, to the twenty-eight persons herein named 
as trustees, to be by them disposed of in the following manner, 
that is to say, that they do forthwith sell off all the large beds 
and bedding in my large house of , and any articles of 
furniture which they may consider cumbrous, or not suitable 
to my design, namely, the promotion of brotherly love. And 
that they do forthwith re-furnish and re-appoint the said 
house from top to bottom—always reserving the kitchen and 
two paclours for refectories—with single beds and bedding, 
most comfortable, and such as pilgrims would desire and de- 
serve, continuing to abide together in brotherly love. I also 
will, that the outer gate of my lawn and the hall-door of my 
house be perpetually kept open for the reception of pilgrims ; 
and here I, once for all, declare, that there shall be no distinc- 
tion of rank made, but that all who come may be admitted, 
provided they have in their hearts the divine principle of 
“brotherly love.” And I further direct my within-named 
trustees to see that there is ever at hand a sufficient stock of 
provisions, flesh, bread, and ~ 4 for the refreshment of 
all the inmates, together with ale, beer, spirits, and wine (for 
such as may have need of it,) and that there be no stint, but 
that the pilgrims be satisfied to their souls’ content. And I 
do farther will, that both in the shrubberies about the house, 
and also in the —— there shall be curious and 
ious bowers fi , wherein the pilgrims may repose in 
the heat of the day, and look upon fountains and basins of 
water, and the play of tamed fish therein. And further, that 
a eommodious yacht be kept in readiness, that the pilgrims, 
like the blessed Apostles, may go a-fishing, or take their re- 
creation in the sea. And whereas I have caused a Gothic 
tower of about thirty feet in height to be erected in the mar- 
ket place of my town of C———,* I now declare for what 
purpose I built that tower, and to what uses I desire it should 
be put. Being well aware, that to preserve brotherly love, no 
evil principle or passion should be allowed to exist or com- 
mingle with it, [do hereby direct my herein-named trustees 
ppoint and to maintain three able-bodied men to remain 
on the top of said tower, with as many muskets as may be 
necessary, loaded with powder and 1, to hold watch and 
ward, day and night, uatil the day of judgment, to keep off 
and drive awa ‘all men whatsoever who are enemies to the 
divine principle of brotherly love.” 

This last clause may account tor the testator’s not considering 
a tenure of 999 years enough for his contemplated purpose 
when he purchased the fee in perpetuity. As soon as the 
contents of the will were made known not one of the twenty- 
eight trustees would ‘act; but to bring the case before the 

ancellor it was found that it would be convenient to select 
one for the purpose, so that a named trustee might answer as 
defendant in Chancery. With that object, and to serve the 
family, gentleman consented to place himself in the required 
position. The case was heard before Sir Anthony Hart, and 
an issue to try the soundness of the testator’s intellects, or, ia 
fact, whether such a will could stand or not, was directed to 
the assize town of Carrickfergus. The judge, strange to say, 
did not charge so strongly against the will as it was thought 
he would, and the jury found it impossible to agree on a ver- 
dict. However, at the next assizes, the case was heard a se- 
cond time. The jury then, without any delay, unanimously 
decided that the testator was of unsound mind, not quulified 
to make a will ; and so this strange document was definitively 
set aside. 

Thomas Weston, the comic actor, was by nature one of the 
most richly endowed sons of Thalia that ever trod tho boards. 
He was, withal, one of the most irregular. Always in debt, 
in terror of the bailiffs, and so addicted to liquor, that he killed 
himself by 5: c drunkenness before he had reached the 
meridian of life. But he never lost his natural lightness of 
heart, and jested on and off the stage to the last. A few weeks 
before his death, in 1776, he dictated his will to a friend, in the 
following terms :— 

“T owe some obligations to Mr. Garrick; I therefore be- 
queath him all the money I die possessed of. It is not much, 


in his whims, as may be seen from the annexed copy of the] With He VIIL. the Clintons commenced their second 
will:—‘In the name of God, amen, I, William Dunlop, of| career. They had been influential before, they were now to 
Gairbraid, in the township of Colborne, and district of Huron, | become great nobles. Edward, the ninth Lord Clinton by 
Western Canada, Esq., being in sound healt and my mind | writ of summons, and thirteenth of his branch in the baronial 
just as usual, which my friends who flatter many is no pa dignity, was carefully educated under the eye of King Henry 
shakes at the best of times, do make this my last will and tes-|in all the accomplishments and learning of the age. His 
tament, as cer per two of course, all former wills, I | creed, therefore, was that of every successive Tudor, and he 
leave the property of Gairbrai , and all other landed property | was present at the passing of the Act for the dissolution of 
I may die a of, to my sisters, Ellen Boyle Story and|the monasteries, on May 23, 1539, though he escaped his 
Elizabeth 3oyle Dunlop; to the former, because she is mar-| share of the misfortunes which, according to Sir Henry Spel- 
ried to a minister, whom (God help him!) she henpecks; to} man—from whom Cardinal Wiseman borrowed the idea— 
the latter, becuse she is married to nobody, nor is she likely | befel most of those who participated in that measure. Like 
to be, for she is an old maid, and not market ripe. And also | his ancestors, he was a soldier rather than a statesman, and 
I leave to them and their heirs my share of the stock and im-| by land and sea he shed new lustre on the family name. His 
pléments on the farm; provided always that the enclosure | choice of the sea for a field of action—any brave man being 
around my brother’s grave be preserved; and if either should | then held to be equally competent on land and water, and the 
die without issue, then the other to inherit the whole. I} generation enjoying apparently an exemption trom sea-sick- 
leave to my sister-in-law, Louisa Dunlop, all my share of the | ness—was decided by his friendship for John Dudley Viscount 
household furniture and such traps, with the exceptions here-| Lisle, Lord High ‘Admiral, and in 1544 he accompanied that 
inafter named. I leave my silver tankard to the eldest son of| nobleman in the fleet sent to assist the Earl of Hertford in his 
old John, as the representative of th@family. I should have | expedition to Scotland, and stormed the Canongate at Edin- 
left it to old John himself, but he would melt it down to make | burgh, at the head of the English forces, for which he was 
temperance medals, and that would be sacrilege; however, | with others knighted by the Earl. The Admiral and his 
leave my big horn snuff-box to him—he can only make tem- | friend Lord Clinton then scoured the Scottish seas and coasts 
eee horn spoons with that. I leave my sister Jenny my | until they were summoned to attend the King at the siege of 
ible, formerly the property of my great great grandmother, | Boulogne. At the funeral of H VIIL, Lord Clinton was 
Bertha Hamilton, of Woodhall ; and when she knows as much | one of the twelve principal Peers of. England who were selec- 
of the spirit of it as she does of the letter, she will be another | ted to act as chief mourners to the royal corpse, and on the 
sort of Christian than she is. I also leave my late brother’s| accession of Edward VI., Somerset the Protector, who, as Earl 
watch to my brother Sandy, exhorting him at the same time | of Hertford, had been a witness of his gallantry, enlisted his 
to give up Whiggery, Radicalism, and all other sins that do | services again for an expedition to Scotland. He was appoint- 
most easily beset him. I leave my brother Allan my big sil-| ed to the command of the fleet, fifty men-of-war and twelve 
ver snuff-box, as I am informed he is rather a decent Chris-| galleys, and greatly contributed to the Protector’s success b 
tian, with a swag belly and jolly nose. I leave Parson Che-| the galling fire which he kept up on the Scotch and their 
vassie, Maggie's husband, the small box I got from the Sarnia | Irish allies, as they came within his range. On his return from 
Militia, as a trifling token of my gratitude for the services he | the expedition his services were rewarded by grants of the 
has done the family in taking a sister that no man of taste | manor of Braunston, Lincolnshire, part of the possessions of 
would have bothered himself with. I leave John Cadeel a/ Lord Hussey, executed in 1537 for the northern insurrection, 
silver teapot, to the end that he may drink tea therefrom to | and the manor of Folkingham, in the same county, part of the 
comfort him under the affliction of a slovenly wife. I leave| possessions of the Duke of Norfolk, then attainted of treason, 
my books to my brother Andrew, because he has been so long | and divers other manors, lands, and tenements in Lincoln- 
a jangly wolloh,* that he may learn to read with them. shire, with the manor of Clifford, in Herefordshire. Lord 
= my silver cup, with a sovereign in it, to my sister Janet | Cliaton was next sent by the Protector’s Council to defend 
raham Dunlop, because she is an old maid, and pious, and | Boulogne against the French, and he held it until ordered by 
therefore will necessarily take to horning;+ and also my| the King to surrender it (April 25th, 1550). On his return in 
granny’s snuff-shell, as it looks decent to see an old woman | May he was thanked for his services by the Council and King, 
taking snuff. In witness thereof] have hereunto set my hand | appointed by the latter Lord High Admiral for life, and one 
and seal, the 3ist day of August, in the year of our Lord one | of his Privy Council ; and had also lands of the value of £200 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-two. & year assigned him, and in June following the Kin ted 
“ (Signed,) W. Duntop.” | him the manors of Westenhanger, Stotewood, alias Saltwood, 
Very recently the papers stated that a member of a leading | 82d other manors, lands, and tenements, in Kent, Cornwall, 
joint-stock bank, lately deceased, had left a clause in his will, | Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Devonshire, and Sussex, to the value 
assigning three thousand pounds to meet the necessary expenses | Of £246 5s. 1d. 
ofa statue of himself, adding that the bequest would be car-| _ Clinton entered fully into the measures of Edward’s Coun- 
ried out in strict accordance with the testator’s wishes, and be | Cil—was one of those who signed the incriminating letter to 
placed in Norwood Cemetery. How strange it will read, | Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and was sent by the 
should this inscription be placed on the pedestal—“ Erected by | King with a menacing message to the Earl of Arundel. In 
W. G., to his own memory.” This is rather an expensive|the November of the same year in which he had his first 
mode of purchasing posthumous renown. — Clinton = J ee ge c= —_ 4 5 
A ms steward of the manor of Westborough, and four others - 
Oh, vanity of vanities! All is vanity! colnshire, for life. He was not, howerer, t, and h y 
We once knew an actor of no great mark, who had more | lands, and appointments fell on him in a shower which is abso- 
money than wit, through a fortunate inheritance, and who | lutely astounding to read. He was, in fact, the one general at the 
thought to advance his living reputation by giving public | Council’s disposal, and his friend Lisle now governed Eng- 
dinners to himself in the principal towns he irradiated. His|land. In the January following he had a license to make a 
mode was to er the mayor by a liberal donation to the | deer-park in the lands which he had inclosed for a park in 
local charities. He then asked him to take the chair at the | Aslackby and Kirby Underwood, in the same county, and the 
proposed complimentary festival, presented him with a ticket, | mext day the King granted him during life the reversion of the 
issued invitations in the name of an imaginary committee to | Office of steward of the manor of Bolingbroke, in that county, 
all the leading inhabitants, filled them until they were ready | and of all the manors, &c., in the parts of Kesteven, parcel of 
to burst with the flesh-pots of Eeypt and the a vinta- | the Duchy of Lancaster, after the death of Sir William Hus- 
ges of France, disc the bill, posed the speeches in| sey. In February he obtained a gift of all the lordshi 
honour of himself, and his own reply, and furnished flourish-| manors, lands, &c., ag, Ba the town of St. Botolph, 
ing details to a select number of newspapers, which he paid | Boston, in Lincolnshire, belonging to the chantry o 
for as advertisements. He also adminiscered large fees to fas- | Christi, founded within the said town, to hold by fealty, and 
tidious managers, for allowing him to act. But when his | to take the profits from Easterin the 2nd Edward On the 
Gradusad Parnassum—his stepping-stone to fame—gave way, | 7th of the next month he exchanged with the King his lord- 
as it 5 ily did, from exhaustion, he fell back into the mire | ships and manors of Folkingham and Aslackby for the lord- 
of mediocrity, and has floundered there ever since—like the | ship and manor of Wye and the rectory of Wye, in Kent, 
vaulting heroes of the Dunciad, at the bidding of the Queen | with divers other lands of the yearly value of £358 1s. 8d., and 
of Dulness, in the mud of Fleetditch. on the 20th Lord Clinton had the stewardship of the lordship 
Men have sometimes béqueathed opinions as well as pro-|of Newark-upon-Trent, and all the lands and tenements 
perty, through the formulary of a will, as in the case of Luther | thereunto belon; , With the office of constable of the castle 
against Erasmus, with which we close our article. In the| there during lite. On the 25th the King ted him a lease 




















is 80 ft ; Reformer’s “ Colloquia Mensalia,” or Table-Talk, we find | for sixty of the manors of Folkin Aslackby, and 
ee ay am cent face te ek |e flowing Sborate condemnation Romple Asay, in Hacaaaig, with nes otter {anda 
dish a grain of honesty; ’tis, indeed, a trifling legacy, but)“ This do I leave behind me, as my will and testament, | On April 2nd he was elected a Knight of the Garter, along 


whereunto I make you witnesses. I hold Erasmus of Rotter- | with Henry King of France. The King, or the King’s Coun- 
dam to be Christ’s most bitter enemy. In his catechism—of| cil, seem not to have thought even these honours and 

all his yes that which I can least endure—he teaches|enough. In the same year Lord Clinton had a grant of the 
nothing deci: ed; not one word says do this or do not this; | stewardship of all the ss lordships and manors in Lin- 
he only therein throws error and despair into youthful con- | colnshire, forming Yaar of the possessions of the late monas- 
“* teries of Valday, Newbol, Swineshed, &c., for life, with se- 


a rarity to him, I think he will not refuse to accept it, 
Ttem : 1 leave Mr. Brereton a small portion ot modesty—too 
ratch of one thing is good for nothing. Jiem: As Mr. Jacobs 
has been a long while eagerly waiting for dead men’s shoes, 1 
leave him two or three pee (the worst I have), they being 








# In this town there: used to be, and perhaps is still,a large| * This word not being in the Ei dictionaries, requires a amounting to a hundred marks, and had the King’s 
y fair, where three or four respectable-looking ponies might | local glossary, which we cannot supply. letter to the Bishop of Carlisle for the grant of a lease for sixty 
et it seven shillings and six pence a one of which D 





+ Drinking ; from the colloquial expression to horn, to drink ; as 


was to turn out well, horns were 0 used for drinking-cups. J * Hazlitt’s Translation, 1848, pp. 286-7. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
——_—_— 

State of the Natlon—An Amnesty Proclama- 
ties—Mr. Linceln’s Project for Recon: 
struction. 

Fellow-citizens of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives: 


Another year of health and of sufficiently 
abundant harvests has passed. For these, and 
especially for the improved condition of our 
national affairs, our r d and profoundest 
gratitude is due. Weremain in peace and friend- 
ship with foreign Powers. The efforts of disloyal 
citizens of the United States to involve us in for- 
eign wars to aid an inexcusable insurrection have 
been unavailing. Her Brittanic Majesty's Gov. 
ernment, as was justly d, have i 
their authority to prevent the departure of new 
hostile expeditions from British ports. 

The Emperor of Fran: sg by a like proceed- 
ing, promptly vindi y which he 
proclaimed at the ee of the contest. 

Questions of great intricacy and importance 
have arisen out of the blockade, and other bellig- 
erent operati b the G and 
several of the maritime Powers, but they have 
been discussed, and as far as possible accommo- 
dated in a spirit of frankness, justice and natural 
good will. 

It is especially gratifying that our prize Courts, 
by the impartiality of their adjudications, have 
commanded the respect and confidence of mari- 
time Powers. 

The 1 tal treaty between the United 

















United States, they still claim the interposition of 
this Government as citizens. 

Many altercations and great prejudices have 
heretofore arisen out of this abuse. It is, there- 
fore, submitted to your serious consideration. It 
might be advisable to fix a limit beyond which 
no citizen of the United States residing abroad 
may claim the interposition of his Government. 

The right of suffrage has often been assumed 
and exercised by aliens under pretence of natu- 
ralization, which they have disavowed when 
drafted into the military service. 

Satisfactory arrangements have been made 
with the Emperor of Russia, which, it is believed, 
will result in effecting a continuous line of tele- 
graph through that Empire from the Pacific 

[vecommett to your favorable consideration 
the subject of an international telegraph across 
the Atlantic Ocean, and also of a telegraph be- 
tween the Capital and the national forts along 
the seaboard and the Gulf of Mexico. Such com- 
munications established with any reasonable out- 
lay would be economical as well as effective aids 
to the diplomatic, military and naval service. 

The Consular system of the United States, un- 
der the enactments of the last Congress, begins 
to be self-sustaining, and there is reason to hope 
that it may become entirely so with the increase 


of trade, which will ensue whenever peace is 
restored 


Our Ministers abroad have been faithful in de- 
fending American rights. In protecting commer- 
cial interests, our Consuis have necessarily had 





States and Great Britain for the suppression of 
the African Slave-trade, made on the 17th day of 
February last, has been duly ratified and carried 
into execution. It is believed that so far as 
American ports and American citizens are con- 
cerned, that inhuman and odious traffic has been 
brought to an end. 

Ihave thought it proper, subject to the appro- 
val of the Senate, to concur with the i 


to i d labors and responsibilities 
growing out of the war. These they have, for 
the most part, met and discharged with zeal and 
fficiency. This acknowledg justly inclad 
those Consuls who, residing in Morocco, Egypt, 
Turkey, Japan, China, and other Oriental coun- 
tries, are charged with complex functions and 
extraordinary powers, 








commercial Powers, in an arrangement for the 
liquidation of the Schehdt dues, upon the princi- 
ples which have been heretofore adopted in regard 
to the imposts upon navigation in the waters of 
Denmark. 

The long-pending controversy between this 
Government and that of Chili, touching the 
seizure at Setana, in Peru, by Chilian officers, of 
a large amount in treasure, belonging to citi- 
zens of the United States, has been brought to a 
close by the award ot His Majesty the King of 
the Belgians, to whose arbitration the question 
was referred by the parties. 

The subject was thoroughly and patiently ex- 
amined by that justly respected magistrate, and 

though the sum ded to the claimants may 
not have been as large as they expected, there is 
ae reason to distrust the wisdom of His Majesty's 
isi That decision was promptly complied 
with by Chili when intelligence in regard to it 
reached that country. 

The Joint Commission under’ the act of the last 
session for carrying into effect the Convention 
with Peru on the subject of elaims, has been or- 
ganized at Lima, and is engaged in the business. 

Difficulties concerning interoceanic transit 
through Nicaragua, are in course of amicable ad- 
justment. 

In f ity with iples set a in my 
last Annual M I have ived 











The dition of the several organized territo- 
ries is g lly y, although Indian dis- 


turbances i in New-Mexico have not been enurely 
suppressed. 


The mineral resources of Colorado, Nevada, 
Idaho, New-Mexico and Arizona, are proving far 
richer than has been heretofore understood. I lay 
before you a communication on this subject from 
the Governor of New-Mexico. I again submit to 
your consideration the exp g 
asystem for the encouragement of emigration, 
although this source of national wealth and 
strength is again flowing with greater freedom 
than for several years before the insurrection 
occurred. 

There is still a great deficiency in every field 
of industry, especially in agriculture and in our 
mines, as well of iron as the precious metals. 
While the demand for labor is thus increased 
here, tens of thousands of persons, destitute of 

tive , are thronging our for- 
eign consulates, and offering to emigrate to the 
United States, if essential, but very cheap, assist- 
ance can be afforded them. 

It is easy to see that under the sharp discipline 
of civil war the nation is beginning a new life. 
This noble effort demands the aid, and ought to 
receive the attention and support of the Govern- 
ment. Injuries unforeseen by the Government 
and unintended, may in some cases have been 
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tative from the United States of Colombia, and 
have accredited a Minister to that Republic. 

Incidents occurring in the progress of our civil 
war have forced upon my attention the uncertain 
state of international questions touching the rights 
of foreigners in this country and of United States 
citizens abroad. 

In regard to some Governments, these rights 
are at least partially defined by treaties. Inno 
instance, however, is it expressly stipulated that 
in the event of civil war, a foreigner residing in 


inflicted on the subjects or citizens of foreign 
countries, both at sea and on land, by persons in 
the service of the United States. 

As this Government expects redress from other 
Powers when similar injuries are inflicted by per- 
sons in their service upon citizens of the United 
States, we must be prepsred to do justice to for- 
eigners. If the existing judicial tribunals are in- 
adequate to this purpose, a special Court may be 
authorized, with power to hear and decide such 
claims of the character referred to as may have 
arisen under treaties and the public law. Con- 





this country, witbin the lines of the i 
is to be exempted from the rule which classes 
him asa belligerent, in whose behalf the Govern- 
ment of his country cannot expect any privileges 
or immunities distinct from that character. 1 re- 
gret to say, however, that such claims have been 
put forward, and, in some instances, in behalf of 
foreigners who have lived in the United States 
the greater part of their lives. 

There is reason to believe that many persons 
born in foreign countries, who have declared 
their intention to become citizens, or who have 
been fully naturalized, have evaded the military 
duty required of them by denying the fact, and 
thereby throwing upon the Government the bur- 
den of proof, It has been found difficult or im- 
practicable to obtain this proof for want of guides 
to the preper source of information. These 
might be supplied by requirihg Clerks of Courts, 
where declarations of intention may be made, or 
naturalizations effected, to send periodically lists 
of the names of the persons naturalized or declar- 
ing their intention to become citizens, to the 
Secretary of the Interior, in whose Department 
the names might be arranged and printed for gen- 
eral information. There is also reason to be- 
lieve that foreigners trequently become citizens of 
the United States for the sole purpose of evading 
duties imposed by the laws of their native coun- 
try, to which, on becoming naturalized here; they 
at ence repair, and though never returning to the 





i for adjusting the claims by joint com- 
mission have been proposed to some Governments, 
but no definite answer to the proposition has yet 
been received from any. 

In the course of the session 1 shall probably 
have occasion to request you to provide indemni- 
fication to claimants where decrees of restitution 
have been rendered, (and d awarded by 
Admiralty Courts,) and in other cases, where this 
Government may be acknowledged to be lia- 
ble in principle, and where the amount of that 
liability, has been ascertained by an informa! ar- 
bitration, the proper officers of the Treasury 
have deemed themselves required by the law of 
the United States upon the subject, to demand a 
tax upon the incomes of the foreign Consuls in this 
country. While such a demand may not, in strict- 
uess, be in derogation of public Jaw, or perhaps of 
any existing treaty between the United States 





The operations of the Treasury during the last 
year have been successfully conducted. The 
t by C of a National Banking 
Law has proved a valuable support of the public 
credit, and the general legislation in relation 
to loans has fully d the exp i of 
its favorers. Some amendments may be required 








séls and naval warfare since the introduction of 
steam as a motive power for ships-of-war de- 
mands either a corresponding change in some of 
our existing Navy-yards, or the establishment of 
new ones, for the construction and necessary re- 
= of modern naval vessels. No inconsiderable 





to perfect existing laws, but no change in their 
principles or general scope is believed to be 
needed. Since these measures have been in ope- 
ration, all demands on the Treasury, including 
the pay of tnearmy and navy, have been promp' 


mbar delay and public injury have 
aisets experienced from the want of such govern- 
mental establishments. 

The necessity of such a Navy-yard,so fur- 
nished, at some suitable place upon the Atlantic 





met and fully satisfied. No considerable body of 
troops, it is believed, were ever more amply pro- 
vided and more liberally and punctually paid; 
and it may be added that by no people-were the 
burdens incidental to a great war more cheerfully 
borne. 

The receipts during the year from all sources, 
including loans and the balance in the Treasury 
at its commencement were $901,125,674 86, and 
the aggregate disbursements $895,796,680 65,leav- 
ing a balance on the Ist of July, 1863, of $5,329,- 
044 21. Of the receipts, there were received 
from Customs $69,059,642 40; from Internal Reve- 
nue, $37,640,787 95; from direct tax, $1,485,103 
61; from lands, $167,617 17; from miscell 


d, has, on repeated ions, been brought 
to the attention of Congress by the Navy Depart- 
ment, and is again presented in the report of the 

y, which panies this communica- 
tion. I think it my duty to invite your special 
attention to this subject, and also to that 
of establishing a yard and depot for na- 
val purposes upon one of the western 
rivers. A naval force has been created on these 
interior waters, and under many disadvantages, 
within a little more than two years, exceeding in 
number the whole naval force of the country at 
the commencement of the present Administra 
tion. Satisfactory and important as have been the 
performances of the heroic men of the navy at 








sources, $3,046,615 35, and from loans, $776,682,- 
361 57, making the aggregate $901,125,674 86. 
Of the disbursements there were for the civil 
service $23,253,922 08 ; for pensions and Indians, 
$4,216,526 59 ; for interest on public debt, $24,729,- 
846 51 ; for the War Department, $599,298,600 83; 
for the Navy Department, $63,211,105 27; for 
payment of funded and temporary debt, $181,086,- 
635 07, making -the aggregate $895,796,630 65, 
and leaving the balance of $5,329,044 21. 

But the payments of the funded and temporary 
debt, having been made from moneys borrowed 
during the year, must be regarded as merely 
nominal! payments, and the moneys borrowed to 
make them as merely nominal receipts ; and their 
amount, $181,086,635 07, should therefore be de- 
ducted both from receipts and disbursements. 
This being done, there remains, as actual re- 
ceipts, $720,039,039 79, and the actual disburse- 
ments $714,709,995 58, leaving the balance as 
already stated. 

The actual receipts and disbursements for the first 
quarter, and the estimated receipts and disburse- 
ments for the remaining three-quarters of the 
current fiscal year 1864, will be shown in detail 
by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
which I invite your attention. 

It is sufficient to say here, that it is not believed 
that actual results will exhibit a state of the 
finances less favorable to the country than the 
estimates of that officer heretofore submitted, 
while it is confidently expected that, at the close 
of the year, both disbursements and debt will be 
found very considerably less than has been antici- 
pated. 

The report of the Secretary of War is a docu- 
ment of great interest. It consists of : 

First—The military operations of the year de- 
tailed in the report of the General-in-Chief. 

Second—The organization of colored persons 
into the war service. 

Third—The exchange of prisoners fully set 
forth in the letter of Gen. Hircucocg. 

Fourth—The operations under the act of en- 
rolling and calling out the National forces, de- 
tailed in the report of the Provost-Marshal-Gen- 
eral. 


Rs aay organization of the Invalid Corps, 


Sizth—The operation of the several depart- 
ments of the Q ter-General, Commis- 
sary-General, Paymaster-General, Chief of f Eagle 
eers, Chief of Ordn and § ul 
It has appeared impossible to make a 
valuable summary of this report exeept such as 
would be too extended for this place, and hence I 
content myself by asking your careful attention 
to the report itself. The duties devolving on the 
naval branch of the service during the year and 
throughout the whole of this unhappy contest, 
have been discharged with fidelity and eminent 
success. The extensive blockade has been con- 
stantly i ing in effici 

If the navy has expanded, yet on 80 long a line 
it has proved, so fat, impossible to entirely sup- 
press illicit trade. From returns received at the 
Navy Department, it appears that more than one 
thousand vessels have been captured since the 
blockade was instituted, and that the value of 
prizes already sent in for adjudication, amount to 
over thirteen millions of doliars. 

The naval force of the United States consists 
at this time of five hundred and eighty-eight ves- 
sels completed and in the course of completion, 
and of these seventy-five are iron-clad or armored 

















and a foreign country, the expediency of so 
far modifying the act as to exempt from tax 
the income of suctt Consuls as are not citizens 
of the United States, derived from the emolu- 
ments of their office, or from property not situate 
in the United States, is submitted to your serious 
consideration. I make'this suggestion upon the 
ground that a comity which ought to be recipro- 
cated exempts our Consuls in all other countries 
from taxation to the extent thus indicated. The 
United States, I think, ought not to be exception- 
ably illiberal to international trade and commerce. 





The events of the war gives an in- 
creased interest and importance to the navy, 
which will probably extend beyond the war itself. 
The armored vessels in our navy completed and 
In service, or which are under contract and ap- 
proaching completion, are believed to exceed in 
number those of any other Power, but while 
these may be relied upon for harbor defence and 
coast service, others of greater strength and 
capacity will be necessary for cruising purposes 
and to maintain our rightful position on the ocean, 

The change that has taken place in naval ves- 





this i ing period, they are scarcely more 
wonderful than the success of our mechanics and 
artisans in the production of war-vessels, which 
has created a new form of naval power. 

Our country has advantages superior to any 
other nation in resources of iron and timber, 
with inexhaustible quantities of fuel in the im- 
mediate vicinity of both, and all available and in 
close proximiiy to igable waters. Without 
the advantage of public works, the resources of 
the nation have been developed, and its power 
displayed, in the construction of a navy of such 
magnitude, which has at the very period of its 
creation rendered signal service to the Union. 

The increase of the number of seamen in the 
public service from 7,500 men in the Spring of 
1861, to about 34,000 at the present time, has been 
accomplished without special legislation or extra- 
ordinary bounties to p te that i It 
has been found, however, that the operation of 
the draft, with the high bounties paid for army re- 
cruits, is beginning to affect injuriously the naval 
service, and will, if not corrected, be likely to 
impair its jency by detaching seamen from 
their proper vocation, and inducing them to enter 
the army. I therefore respectfully suggest thet 
Congress might aid both the army and naval ser- 
vice by a definite provision on this subject, which 
would at the same time be equitable to the com- 
munities more especially interested. 

d toyour ideration the suggesti 

of the Secretary of the Navy in regard to the 
policy of fostering and training seamen, and also 
the education of officers and engineers for the 
naval service. The Naval Academy is rendering 
signal servicé in preparing Midshipmen for the 
highly responsibie duties which in after life they 
will be required to perform. In order that the 
country should not be deprived of the proper quota 
of educated officers, for which legal provision has 
been made at the naval school, the vacancies 
caused by the neglect or omission to make nomi- 
nations from the States in insurrection, have 
been filled by the Secretary of the Navy. The 
school is now more full and complete thin at any 
former period, and in every respect entitled tothe 
favorable consideration of Congress. 

During the past fiscal year the financial condi- 
tion of the Post-office Department has been one 
of increasing prosperity, and I am gratified in be- 
ing able to state that the actual postal revenue 
has nearly equaled the entire expenditures, the 
latter amounting to $11,314,206 84, and the form- 
er to $11,163,789 59, leaving a deficiency of but 
$150,414 25.. In 1860, the year immediately pre- 
ceding the rebellion, the deficiency amounted to 
$5,656,705 49, the postal receipts being $2,643,- 
722 19 less than those of 1863. The decrease 
since 1860 in the annual amount of transporta- 
tion has been about 26 per cent.; but the annual 
expenditure on account of the same has been re- 
duced 36 per cent. It is manifest, therefore, that 
he Post-office Department mey become self-sus- 
taining in a few years, even with the restoration 
of the whole service. 

The international conference of postal dele- 
gates from the principal countries of Europe and 
America, which was called at the suggestion of 
the Postmaster-General, met at Paris on the llth 
of May last, and concluded its deliberations on 
the 8th of June. The principle established by the 
conference as best adapted to facilitate post inter- 
course between nations, ond as the basis of 
future postal a general 
system of uniform international charges at re 




















duced rates of postage, and cannot fail to produce 


beneficial results. I refer you to the Report of 
the Secretary of the Interior, which is herewith 
laid before you, for useful and varied information 
in relation to Public Lands, Indian Affairs, 
Patents, Pensions, and other matters of 
public concern pertaining to his department. 

The quantity of land disposed of during the last 
and the first quarter of the present fiscal years, 
was three millions eight hundred and forty-one 


}thousand five hundred and forty-nine acres, of 
which one huudred and sixty-one thousand nine 
hundred and eleven acres were sold for cash. 
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Mnejmillion four hundred and fisty-six thousand 

five hundred and fourteen acres, were taken 
up under the Homestead Lay, and the residue 
disposed of under laws granting lands for milita- 
ry bounties for railroad and other purposes. It 
also appears that the sale of the public lands is 
largely on the increase. : 

It has long been a cherished opinion of some 
of Gur wisest statesmen that the people of the 
United States had a higher and more enduring in- 
terest in the early settlement and substantial 
cultivation of the public lands than inthe amount 
of direct revenue to be derived from the sale of 
them. This opinion has had a controlling in- 
fluence in shaping legislation upon the subject 
of our national domain. I may cite as evidence 
of this the liberal measures adopted in ref 


while, amid much that was cold and 
menacing, the kindest words coming from Europe 
were uttered in accents of pity that we were too 
blind to surrender a hopeless cause. Our com- 
merce was suffering greatly hy a few armed ves- 
sels bailt upon and furnished from foreign shores, 
and we were threatened with such additions 
from the same quarters as would sweep our t rade 
from the seas and raise our blocaade. We had 
failed to elicit from European Governments any- 
thing hopeful upon this subject. 

The preliminary Emancipation Proclamation, 
issued in September, was running its assigned 
period to the beginning of the new year. A 
month later, the final proclamation came, includ- 
ing the announcement that colored men of suita- 





to actual settlers, the grant to the States of the 
overflowed lands within their limits in order to 
their being laimed and dered fit for 
cultivation, and the grants to railway com- 
panies of alternate sections of land upon the 
contemplated lines of their roads, which, when 
completed, will largely multiply the facilities for 
reaching our distant possessions. This policy 
has received its most signal and beneficent ilius- 
tration in the recent enactment granting home- 
steads to actual settlers. Since the first day of 
January last before mentioned, the quantity of 
one million four hundred and fifty-six thousand 
five hundred and fourteen acres of land have 
ben taken up under its provisions. This fact and 
he amount of sales furnish gratifying 
evidence of increasing settlement upon the pub- 
lic lands, notwithstanding the great struggle in 
which the energies of the nation have been en- 
gaged, and which has required so large a with 
drawal of our citizens from their accustomed 
pursuits. Icordially concur in the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, suggesting a 
modification of the act in favor of those engaged 
in the military and neval service of the United 
States. 

I deabt not that C will cheerfully adopt 
such measures as will, without essentially 
changing the general features of the system, se- 
cure to the greatest practical extent its benefits 
to those who have left their homes in defence of 
the country in this arduous crisis. 

I invite your attention to the views of the 
Secretary asto the propriety of raising by appro- 
piate legislation, a revenue from the mineral lands 
of the United States. The measures provided at 
your last session for the removal of certain In- 
dian tribes have been carried into effect. 
Sundry treaties have been negotiated which will, 
in due time, be submitted for the itutional 
action of the Senate. They contain stipulations 
for extinguishing the possessory rights ot the 
Indians to large and valuable tracts of lands. It is 
hoped that the effect of these treaties will result in 
the establishment of permanent friendly relations 
with such of these tribes as have been brought 
into frequent and bloody collision with our outly- 
ing settlements and emigrants. Sound policy 
and our imperative duty to these wards of the 
Government demand our anxious and constant 
attention to their material well-being, to their 
progress in the arts of civilization, and above all, 
to that moral training, which, under the blessing 

* of Divine Providence, will confer upon them the 
elevated and sanctifying influences, the 
hopes and ‘consolations of the Christian faith. 
I suggested in my last annual Message the pro- 
priety of remodeling our Indian system. Subse- 
quent events have satisfied me of its necessity. 
The details set forth in the report of the Secre- 
tary evince the urgent need for immediate legis- 
lative action. 

d the b lent institutions estab- 
lished or patronized by the good in this District, 
to your generous and fostering care. 

The attention of Congress during the last ses- 
sion was engaged, to some extent, with a propo- 
sition for enlarging the water communication be 
tween the Mississippi River and the northeastern 

board, which proposition, however,failed for the 
time. Since then, upon a call of the greatest re- 
spectability, a Convention has been held at Chicago 
upon the same subject, a summary of whose 
news is contained in a Memorial Address to the 
President and Congress, and which I now have 
the honor to lay before you. That the interest is 
one which ere long will force its own way I do 
not entertain a doubt, while it is submitted entire- 
ly to your wisdom as to what can bedone now. 
Augmented interest is given to this subject by the 
actual commencement of work upon the Pacific 
Railroad, under auspices so favorable to rapid 
progress and completion. Tne enlarged naviga- 
tion becomes a palpable need to the great road. 

I transmit the second annual reportof the 
Commissioners of the Department of Agriculture, 
asking your attention to the developments in 
that vital interest of the nation. 

When Congress assembled a year ago, the war 
had already lasted nearly twenty months, and 
there had been many conflicts on both land and 
sea, with varying results; the rebellion had been 
pressed back into reduced limits; yet the tone 
of public feeling and opinion, at home and 
abroad, was not satisfactory. With other 
signs, the popular elections ‘then © just 
past indicated uneasiness among ourselves, 

















ble dition would be received in the war ser- 
vice. The policy of emancipation and of em- 
ploying black soldiers gave to the future a 
new aspect, about which hope and fear 
and doubt contended in uncertain con- 
flict. According to our political system, as a 
matter of civil administration the Government 
had no lawful power to effect emancipation in any 
State, and for a long time it had been hoped that 
the rebellion could be suppressed without resort- 
ing to it ae a military measure. It was all the 
while deemed possible that the necessity for it 
might come, and that if it should, the crisis of the 
contest would then be presented. It came, and, 
as was anticipated, was followed by dark and 
doubtful days. 

Eleven months having now passed, we are per- 
mitted to take another review. The rebel bor- 
ders are pressed still further back, and by the 
complete opening of the Mississippi, the coun- 
try dominated by the rebellion is divided into 
distinct parts with no practical communication 
between them. Tennessee and Arkansas have 
been substantially cleared of insurgent control, 
and influential citizens in each—owners of slaves 
and advocates of Slavery at the beginning of the 
tebellion—now declare openly for emancipation 
in their respective States. Of these States not 
included in the Emancipation Proclamation, Mary- 
land and Missouri, neither of which three years 
ago would tolerate any restraint upon the exten- 
sion of Slavery into new Territories, only dispute 
now asto the best mode of removing it within 
their own limits. 

Of those who were slaves at the beginning of the 
rebellion, full one hundred thousand are now in 
the United States military service, about one- 
half of which number actually bear arms in the 
ranks—thus giving the double advantage of taking 
so much labor from the insurgent cause and sup 
plying the places which otherwise must be filled 
with so many white men. So far as tested, 
it is difficult to say they are not as 
good soldiers as any. No servile insurrec- 
tion or tendency to violence or cruelty 
has marked the of ipati 
and arming the blacks. These measures have 
been much discussed in foreign countries, and, 
cotemporary with such discussion, the .one of 
public sentiment there is much improved. At 
home the same measures have been fully dis- 
cussed, supported, criticised and denounced, and 
the annual elections following are highly en 
couraging to those whose official duty it isto 
bear the country through this great trial. Thus 
we have the new reckoning. The crisis which 
threatened to divide the friends of the Unionis 





past. 
Looking now to the present and future, and 
with a ref toa ption of the National 





authority, ia the States wherein that authority 
has been suspended, I have thought fit to issue a 
proclamation—a copy of which is herewith 
transmitted—on examination of this proclama- 
tion it will appear (as is believed) that nothing is 
attempted beyond what is amply justified by the 
Constitution. True, the form of an oath is 
given, but no man is coerced to take it. 
The man is only promised a pardon in case he 
voluntarily takes the oath. The Constitution au- 
thorizes the Executive to grant or withhold the 
pardon athis own absolute discretion, and this 
includes the power to grant on terms, as is fully 
established by judicial and other authorities. It 
is also proffered thatifin any of the States named 
a State Government shall be recognized and guar- 
anteed by the United States, and that under it the 
State shall, on the constitutional conditions be 
protected against invasion and domestic violence. 

The constitutional obligation of the United 
States to guarantee to every State in the Uniona 
Republican form of Government, and to protect 
the State in the cases stated, is explieit and full. 
But why tender the benefits of this provision only 


to a State Government set up in this particular | ficie 


way? This section of the Constitution contem- 
plates a case wherein the element within a State 
favorable to Republican government{in the Union 
may be too feeble for an opposite and hostile ele- 
ment external to or even within the State, and 
such are precisely the cases with which we are 
now dealing. 

An attempt to guarantee and protect a revived 
State Government, constructed in whole or in 
preponderating part from the very element against 
whose hostility and violence it is to be protected, 
is simply absurd. There must be a test by which 





to separate the opposing elements, 00 as to build 








only from the sound, and that test is a sufficiently 
liberal one which accepts as sound whoever will 
make a sworn recantation of his former move- 


ments. 

But if it be proper to require, as a test of ad- 
mission to the political body, an oath of allegi- 
ance to the United States and to the Union under 
it, why not also to the laws and proc! ions in 


Of several States have for a long time been sub- 
verted, and many persons have committed and 
are now guilty of treason against the United States, 

And , With refi to said rebellion 
and treason laws have been enacted by Congress 
declaring forfeitures and confiscation of property 
and liberation of slaves, all upon terms and con- 
ditions therein stated, and also declaring that the 
President was thereby authorized at any time 








regard to Slavery ? 

Those laws and proclamations were enacted 
and put forth for the purpose of aiding in the 
suppression of the rebellion. To give them their 
fullest effect there had to be a pledge for their 
maintenance. In my judgment they have aided 
and will further aid the cause for which they 
were intended. 

To now abandon them would be not only to re- 
linguish a lever of power, but would also be a 
cruel and astounding breach of faith. 

I may add, at this point, while I remain in my 
present position, I shall not attempt to retract or 
modify the Emancipation Proclamation, nor shall 
I return to Slavery any person who is free by the 
terms of that proclamation, or by any of the acts 
of Congress. 

For these and other reasons it is thought best 
that support of these shall be included 
in the oath, and it is believed that the Executive 
may lawfully claim it in return for pardon and 
restoration of forfeited rights, which he has a 
clear constitutional power to withhold altogether 
or grant upon the terms he shall deem wisest for 
the public interest. It should be observed, also, 
that this part of the oath is subject to the modi- 
fying and abrogating power of legislation and su- 








preme judicial decision. 
The proposed acqui of the National Ex- 
ecutive in apy reasonable temporary State ar- 


rangement for the freed people, is made with the 
view of possibly modifying the confusion and desti- 
tution which must at best attend all classes by a to- 
tal revolution of labor throughout the whole States. 
It is hoped that the already deeply afflicted peo- 
ple in those States may be somewhat more ready 
to give up the cause of their affliction, if, to this 
extent, this vital matter be left to themselves, 
while no power of the National Executive to pre- 
vent an abuse is abridged by the prop 

The suggestion in the proclamation as to main- 
taining the political framework of the States on 
what is called recenstruction, is made in the hope 
that it may do good, without danger of harm. It 
will save labor, and avoid great confusion. But 
why any proclamation now upon this subject? 
This subject is beset with the conflicting views 
that the step might be delayed too long, or be 
taken too soon. In some States the elements for 
resumption seem ready for action but remain in- 
active, apparently for want of a rallying point—a 
plan ofaction. Why shall A adopt the plan of B, 
rather than B that of A? And it A and B should 
agree, how can theyj{know but that the General 
Government here will reject their plan? By the 
proclamation a plan is presented which may be 
accepted by them as a rallying point—and which 
they are assured in advance will not be rejected 
here. This may bring them to act sooner than 
they otherwise would. 

bjecti to a p presentation 
of a plan by the National Executive consists in 
the danger of committals on points which could 
be more safely left to further documents. Care 
has been taken to so shape the demurement as to 
avoid embarrassment from this source, saying 
that on certain terms certain classes will be par- 
doned with rights restored. It is not said that 
other classes or other terms will never be inclu- 
cluded, saying that reconstruction will be ac- 
cepted if presented ina specific way. It is not 
said it will never be accepted in any other way. 
The movements by State action for emancipation 
in several of the States not included in the 
Emancipation Proclamation are matters of pro- 
found [gratulation. 

And while I do not repeat in detail what I have 
heretofore so earnestly urged upon this subject, 
my general views and feelings remain unchanged; 
and I trust that Congress will omit no fair oppor- 
tunity of aiding these important steps to the great 
consummation. In the midst of other cares,how- 
ever important, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the war power is still our main reliance. 
To that power alone can we look fora time, to 
give confidence to the people in the contested re- 
gions, that the insurgent power will not again 
overrun them. Until that confidence shell 
be established, little can ne any- 
where for what is called reconstruction. Hence 
our chiefest care must still be directed to the 
army and navy, which have thus far borne their 
wn & part so nobly and well. And it may be es- 
teemed fortunate that in giving the greatest ef- 

ncy to these sable arms, we do hon- 
orably recognize the gallant men, from comman- 
der to sentinel, who compose them, and to whom, 
more than to others, the world must stand in- 
debted for the home of freedom, disenthralled, re- 
generated, enlarged and perp d 
(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
December 8, 1863. 
The following proclamation is appended to the 


message : 
PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, In and by the Constitution of the 
United States, it is provided that the President 
shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons 
for against the United States, except in 
cases of impeachment—and, whereas, a 
now exists whereby the loyal State Governments 
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» by proclamation, to extend to persons 
who may have participated in the existing rebel- 
lion in any State or part thereof,pardon and amnes- 
ty, with such exceptions and at such times and on 
such conditions as he may deem expedient for the 
public welfare. 

Whereas, The Congressional declaration for 
limited and conditional pardon accords with the 
well-established judicial exposition of the par- 
doning power, and 

Whereas, With reference to the said rebellion 
tbe President of the United States has issued 
several proclamations with provisions in regard 
to the Hberation of slaves, and 

eas, It is now desired by some persons 
heretofore engaged in the said rebellion to 
resume their allegiance to the United States, 
and to reinaugur: loyal State Govern- 
ments within and for their respective States; 
therefore I, ABRaHAM LINCOLN, President of the 
United States, do proclaim, declare and make 
known to all persons who have directly or | im- 
plication participated in the existing rebellion, 
except as hereinafter excepted, that a fall pardon 
is hereby granted to them and each of them, with 
restoration of all rights of property, except 
as to slaves, and in property cases where 
the rights of third parties shall have 
intervened, and upon the cagndition that every 
such person shall take and subscribe an oath and 
thenceforward keep and maintain said oath invi- 
olate, and which oath shall be registered for per- 
manent preservation, and shall be of the tenor 
and effect, following, to wit : 

I, ——, do solemnly swear, in preser.ce of Al- 
mighty Goa, that I will henceforth faithfully sup- 
port, protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States and the Union of the States there- 
under, and that I willin like manner abide by 
ard faithfully support all acts of Congress passed 
during the existing rebellion with reference to 
slaves, so long and so far as not repealed, modified 
or held void by Congress or by decision of the 
Supreme Court, and that I will in like manner 
abide by and faithfully support afl proclamations 
of the President made during the existing rebel- 
lion having reference to slaves, so long and so far 
as not modified or declared void by decision of 
the Supreme Court. So help me God. 

The persons excepted from the benefits of the 
foregoing provisions are: All who are, or shall 
have been civil or diplomatic officers or agents 
of the so-called Confederate Government ; all 
who have left judicial stations under the United 
States to aid the rebellion ; all who are, or shall 
have been military or naval officers of said so- 
called Confederate Government above the rank 
of Colonel in the army, of Lieutenant in 
the navy; all who left seats in the Uni- 
ted States Congress to aid the rebellion ; 
all the resigned commissions in the army or navy 
of the United States and afterward aided the re- 
bellion, and all who have engaged in’ any way in 
treating colored persons, or white persons in 
charge of such, otherwise than lawfully as prison- 
ers of war, and which persons may have been 
found in the United States service as sol- 
diers, seamen, or in any other capacity; and I 
do further proclaim, declare and make known 
that, whenever, in any of the States of Arkansas‘ 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina and North 
Carolina, a number of persons not less than one- 
tenth in number of the votes cast in such States 
at the Presidential election of the year of our 
Lord 1860, each having taken the oath aforesaid, 
and not having since violated it, and being a qual- 
ified voter by the election law of the State exist- 
ing immediately before the so-called act of Se- 
cession, and excluding all others, shall reestablish 
a State Government which shall be Republican, 
and in no wise contravening said oath. such shail 
be recognized as the true government of the 
State, and the State shal! receive thereunder the 
the benefit of the constitutional provision, which 
declares that 

“The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a Republican form of govern- 
ment, and shall protect each of them against in- 
vasion on application of the Legislature, or of the 
Executive, when the Legislature cannot be con- 
vened, against domestic violence.” 

And Ido further proclaim, declare and make 
known, that any provision which may be adopted 
by such State Government in relation to the freed 
people of such State, which shall recognize and 
declare their permanent freedom, provide for 
their education, and which may yet be consistet 
asa temporary arrangement, with their present 
condition as a laboring, landless and houseless 
class, will not be objected to by the National Ex 
ecutive. 

And it is engaged as not improper that, in con- 
structing a loyal State Government in any State, 
the name of the State, the boundary, the sub- 
divisions, the Constitution, and the general code 
of laws, as before the rebellion, be maintained, sub- 
ject only to the modifi made y by 
the conditions herein before stated and such others 
if any not ing said diti and which 
may be deemed expedient by those framing the 
new State Government. To avoid misunderstand- 
ing, it may be proper to say that this proclama- 
tion, so far as it relates to State Governments, 
hasno reference to States wherein loyal State 
Governments have all the while been maintained. 
and for the same reason it may be proper to fur- 
ther say, that whether members sent to Congrese 
from any State shall be admitted to seats consti- 
tutionally, rests lusively with the tive 
Houses, and notto any extent with the Execu- 
tive. And still farther, that this proclamation is 
intended to present the people of the States where- 
in the national authority has been suspended, and 
loyal State Governments have been subverted, a 
mode in and by which the national! authority and 
loyal State Governments may resstablished 
within said States, or in any of them, And, 
while the mode presented is the best, the Execu- 
tive can suggest with his present yen oe) ore it 
must not be eames that no other possible 
mode would be acce; e. 

Given under my hand atthe City of Washin 
the eighth day of December, A. D. one thou 

Sutice of the United Siatee of America the elqtty. 

0 ’ 
eighth. ABRAHAM LI : 
President— 




















‘mu. H, Suwaap, Secretary of State. 
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HE PRIVATE GALLERY OF MODERN PICTURES, biome. 
ing to Jonn Woure, Esq., is now open at the DUSSELDO: 
GALLERY, No. 548 Broadway, for the benefit of the Woman’s 
Hospital and the Child Nursery. This Collection contains choice 
original Oil Paintings and Water Colour drawings, by, the most 
distinguished Masters of the English, French, German, Flemish, 


and American ools. 
Admission, 25c. Season tickets $1. Open from 9 A.M. until 


10 P.M 


D* DE MARINI, Graduate of the College of 
Dental Surgery, a < the late Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, 
and since associated with Dr. Ed. Maynard, of Washington. 
No. 60 East Tuirty-FourTs 8r., 
Between Fourth and Fifth Avenues. 


ANTED.—The Publishers of this 
a few copies of Nos. 1, 8, 10 and 1 
of the Albion. Address, 
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poner desire to purchase 
, of the present volume 
Youne & MorReEu. 











To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We beg to return grateful thanks to 
L. H., for a mark of ideration very delicately conveyed. The 
papers were duly received. 





that the extraordinary position of affairs in Mexico finds no 
fererence whatever in the document. As to |Great Britain, 
knowing that his Excellency seldom pauses to pick his words, 
we abstain from formal protest against an imputation, that 
would have been offensive if penned by his Secretary of State. 
The President speaks of the “ departure of new hostile expe- 
ditions from British ports” being prevented, just as though 
“hostile expeditions” had been heretofore encouraged or tole- 
rated! But it is impossible to criticise too closely the phrases 
of a Chief Magistrate, who has been for nearly three years at 
the head of one of the great powers of Christendom, and yet 
alludes to the “ Emperor of France.” 

Neither is there much dignity in some of his complaints 
touching foreigaers ; in that one especially, which makes it a 
reproach that those, whom accidental residence has involved 
in the miseries of the war, should appeal to their own Go- 
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Across the Water. 

The Dale line steamer of the 25th ult. from Liverpool has 
brought a few days’ later intelligence.—Lord Russell has not 
gone out of office ; on the contrary, he has assisted at frequent 
Cabinet Councils, and rumour runs that his differences with 
Lord Palmerston are adjusted.—England declines the proffer- 
ed Congress, wisely foreseeing that it would tend to [no good 
purpose. Pressed for explanations, the French Government 
had declared its design to limit the subjects, which it would 
undertake to bring forward, to four—namely, Poland, Italy, 
the}Danubian Principalities, and Schleswig-Holstein. Rus- 
sia, it is now said, did not give the answer attributed to her; 
she only imitated others, in asking what the proposal meant. 
All this, however, is mere gossip, The scheme has failed; and 
probably was intended to fail. If Victor Emmanuel really 
was foremost among its zealous supporters, he may possibly 
be congratulated on its ill success. He might have gone into 
it, expecting to obtain Venetia ; he might have come outof it, 
minus ‘a slice or two of his actual Italian Kingdom.—The 
most threatening question of the moment is the quarrel be- 
tween Denmark and Germany. Let us hope that hereupon 
the great powers will be united, and put forth the strong arm, 
if need be, to prevent a rash collision. 

There is no home news worth comment. Mr. Cobden has 
made a long speech at Rochdale, in which he shows as usual 
that his philanthropy and familiarity with commercial matters 
fail to give him that knowledge of the world, without which 
there can be no statesman worth the name. Imagine a man 
building his political expectations upon the theory, that “in 
this world the virtues and the forces go together.”! History 
and the present state of Christendom show@t least that they 
area marvellously long time in coming together !—The argu- 
ments in the famous Alerandra case are completed ; but the 
decision is not rendered.—The Government perseveres in de- 
taining a suspicious ship built in the Clyde, and reported to 
be a war-steamer for the Confederacy of the South. 





North and South. 

The military news of the week may almost be summed up 
in the confirmed retreat of the Southern army, under Long- 
street, from the neighbourhood of Knoxville, and its march 
Northwards towards Virginia. This abandonment of East 
T was d 1 by the President of the U. S. a matter 
of so much importance, that on Monday he issued a Procla- 
mation, inviting all loyal people to assemble in their Churches 
and return hereupon special thanks to the Almighty. So far 
as we can learn, the active public have paid very slight atten- 
tion to this missive from Mr. Lincoln’s chamber of sickness, to 
which, we regret to say, his Excellency has been confined for 
a fortnight.—The old stories of “ hot pursuit” are applied daily 
in this case of Longstreet; and no less in that of the Chatta- 
nooga Southern force lately comfnanded by Bragg, whom 
General Hardee has superseded. In neither, is any great re- 
sult apparent.—A few shells are thrown from time to time into 
Charleston, causing exasperation but no injury.—The dance of 
hands across, down the middle, up again, and poussette, done 
to death by the troops respectively of Generals Meade and 
Lee, appears to be abandoned for a time, and serious thoughts 
of winter-quarters are entertained. 

At sea, a lively episode is narrated. The Chesapeake 
steamer, 460 tons, hence to Portland, Maine, with merchan- 
dize, has been seized at night by 16 or 17 “rebel” passengers, 
after a skirmish in which the second engineer was killed and 
one or two others were wounded. Off St. John, N. B., the 
captain, officers, and crew, save the chief engineer, were put 
on shore, and a Confederate commander was shipped, appa- 
rently by previous arrangement. Several armed vessels have 
been. sent in chase. The Chesapeake was last seen in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Sable. It remains for proof, whether 
this seizure was, or was not, an act of piracy. It depends, of 
course, upon the captors being, or not being, garnished with 
authority from the C.S. Government. The American Consuls 
in our Eastern Provinces, and in the West Indies, have been, 
or will be, instructed to claim the ship. But, ifa grand ex- 
tradition case grow out of it, we trust that temper may not 
be lost, as usual, at the outset. 





{ The President’s Message ;| Congress- 
‘The Annual Message was delivered on Wednesday last, and 
reproduce it entire. 
| Upon the foreign relations of the United States, Mr. Lincoln 
is’ extremely, perhaps convenientiy, concise—so much so, 


ver ts for such mitigation as may be gathered from 
treaties or international rights. 

But it must be owned that foreigners have little immediate 
interest in this Message. Its chief novelty is to be found in 
the crude plan and Proclamation of amnesty appended to it, and 
in the announcement of a scheme for reconstructing State Go- 
vernments, where and when Insurgent territory is won back 
to Federal allegiance by force of arms. To comment upon it 
at length is not our province; but it is impossible not 
to be struck with the fact that its promulgation is 
equivalent to offering to hungry men a recipe for 
cooking. Partizan critics, among those who have the right to 
praise or condemn, are as usual divided. The former are not only 
charmed with its fairness and practical character; they break 
out into sudden devotion to the whole scheme of semi-inde- 
pendent States, which, but the other day, was abomination in 
their eyes, and destined deservedly to be merged in Union 
and Nationality. The latter, on the other hand, protest against 
the “ ten righteous” being encouraged to domineer over their 
brethren, and detect in the plan itself a very ingenious device 
for securing certain electoral votes that may be needed in the 
next Presidential coutest. For ourselves, if any thing could 
surprise us at this day, we should be astonished at this fresh 
assumption of the one-man power, whereunto the whole Ame- 
rican system, asit is termed, now converges very swiftly. To be 
sure, it saves no slight amount of trouble, that a Pre- 
sident should issue Proclamations that have the force of 
law, in place of his Ministers bringing forward Bills that 
might be cut and hacked in Representative Assemblies. Yet, 
if this opinion be held, what success can be expected for the 
motion, whereof notice has been given in the Lower House at 
Washington, to accord to Members of the Cabinet a place on 
the floor, with the privilege of debating upon matters pertain- 
ing to their respective departments ? 

We have no room to notice to-day the various official Re- 
ports accompanying the Message. A word, however, of Mr. 
Chase’s. It informs the public that the National Debt on the 
ist of July next will be only between sixteen and seventeen 
hundred millions of dollars. It foreshadows a limit to the 
issue of paper money. It recommends increased taxation. It 
fosters a grand National Bank. In short, it tells people that, 
if they will have war, they must pay for it. 

Congress was organized without much difficulty ; and there 
are symptoms that it looks with as much reluctance toa gene- 
ral discussion of the civil war, as the Administration is sup- 
posed to have, in reference to the war ending. Meantime, 
large increase of pay to the Army is among the proposals com- 
ing forward ; together with the repeal of the $300 commutation 
clause in the Conscription Bill—General Grant and his fel- 
lows-in-arms have received the thanks of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by unanimous vote, though the President does not 
mention him in the Message.—We leave to the last what is of 
higher interest to ourselves. Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, is about 
to urge the policy of giving the years’ notice to Great Britain, 
which would terminate the action of the Reciprocity Treaty 
with Canada. Not being a question wherein the “nigger” is 
concerned, it stands a fair chance of being argued on grounds 
of local interest. 





The Vagaries of a Sage. 

When Mr. Ralph Weldo Emerson opens his mouth to speak 
to his fellow men, they listen as to the the voice of an Oracle. 
Few, in his own State ut least, venture to criticise; fewer still 
to contradict him. Boston recognizes in him the wisdom of 
Minerva, combined with the authority of Jove, and its wor- 
ship is something idol If therefore we are bold enough 
to call in question certain remarks that fell, last week, from 
the philosopher’s lips, it is only because the points in them, 
with which we are concerned, have been heretofore confuted 
by the great philosopher himeelf. 

None, but himself, himself could overthrow. 

The mere delivery of a Pharisaical Lecture by Mr. Emer- 
son, in which Americans were taught to thank the Lord that 
they are not as other men and especially as those Britishers, 
might have passed unheeded, so much is there of this sort of 
thing utvered hourly from pulpit and from rostrum. But, in- 
asmuch as Mr. Emerson—it was on the ist inst. at the Tre- 
mont Temple, in Boston—intensified his laudations of hisjown 
country by a castigation of ours, we think it well to indite a 
brief comparison between Mr. Emerson of 1856 ands Mr. 
Emerson of 1863. It is to be regretted tuat the local journals 
have not published a full report of the recent address in ques- 
tion, though its mild spirit is sufficiently designated by the 
local norning papers. One of them says: “here the Lectu- 
rer gave a bitter description of English manners and the Eng- 








lish people ;” and the phrase is slightly varied by another one, 
which substitutes the epithet “ scorching” for “bitter.” From 


the two combined, we gather many unwelcome charges— 
among them, that England’s love of freedom is all profession ; 
that her people should have “no more credit for honour ;” 
that they “ worship nothing higher than fate ;” that “in their 
search after plunder, and their passion for gain, they lose sight 
of generosity and justice;” that they entertain an urgent 
and moving dread, lest the commercial greatness of New York 
should entirely supersede that of London; that Paris is the 
capital of our own metropolis; and that “ the whole po- 
licy of England for the last ten or twelve years has waited 
upon that of France.” We do not quote Mr. Emerson’s pre- 
cise words—only those of the reporters; but any one, familiar 
with his condensed and vigorous style, knows that his pithy 
sentences are more easily taken down than modified. 

There lies before us a duodecimo volume published in Bos- 
ton, A. D. 1856, and entitled “ English Traits.” Its author is 
named as R. W. Emerson—the identical person, we believe 
who gave forth an amended and vivd voce edition of “ English’ 
Traits,” last week, in the same city. The book was put forth 
as the result of \two visits, and much thought. The speech 
was gotten up we cannot say how: but it chimesin so precise- 
ly with the passions and prejudices of the hour, that—were not 
Mr. Emerson a very sublime personage—we should imagine 
him guilty of truckling thereto. Furthermore—bearing in 
mind the lamentable “lack of sympathy,” concerning which 
there has been so much pother, as also what “‘ unconscionable 
dogs” are those Clyde and Mersey shipbuilders—it should be 
added that Mr. Emerson repeatedly declares that the English 
national character is the growth of centuries. By this remark 
we would intimate that, however Mr. Emerson may be affect- 
ed by the circumstances of the moment, and the demand for 
anti-British denunciations, our sturdy Islanders act and think 
Onder influences that date from long ago. 

The speaker of 1863 reproaches our countrymen with their 
narrow-mindedness and insincerity. The writer of 1856 says 
of them, that they have “ justified their occupancy of the cen- 
tre of habitable land, by their supreme ability and cosmopoli- 
tan spirit,” and elsewhere, that “ the truth is, they have great 
range and variety of character.” So much for their limited 
views; now for their want of faith, though Mr. Emerson’s stu- 
died contradictions of Mr. Emerson’s hasty charges on this head 
are so numervus, that the only troubleis to cull them. Take 
a few samples: “You shall trace these Gothic touches at 
school, at country fairs, at the hustings, and in parliament. 
No artifice, no breach of truth and plain-dealing—not so much 
as secret ballot, is suffered in the island.” Again: “ Their prac- 
tical power rests on their national sincerity.” Again: “Into 
this English logic, however, an infusion of justice enters, not 
so apparent in other races;” which is aptly followed by the 
remark: “This singular fairness and its results strike the 
French with surprise.”—So also as to our nervous apprehen- 
sion respecting mercantile rivalry. What can be more 
comprehensive, what can more effectually refute all this 
twaddle, so far as regards Mr. Emerson himself, than 
these his own words: “The modern world is theirs. They 
have made and make it day by day. The commercial 
relations of the world are so intimately drawn to Lon- 
don, that every dollar on earth contributes to the strength of 
the English government. And if all the wealth in the planet 
should perish by war or deluge, they know themselves compe- 
tent to replace it.”? Truly, a nation this to tremble in its 
shoes, lest its trade and power should be filched away from it! 

These citations might be multiplied endlessly; but our space 
warns us that they suffice. One more only must be given. 
Mr. Emerson’s concluding chapter is headed “ Result,” and 
may therefore be taken as the deduction that he infers, from 
all his observations previously set forth. It opens thus : “ Eng- 
land is the best of actual nations.” Wedo not chuckle. The 
remark is perhaps too flattering. We only add: how would 
Tremont Temple have blushed, last week, if this deliberate 
judgment had been then and there recalled! 

Mr. Emerson, as all the world is aware, knows much and 
cogitates deeply. Yet it seems that he has not learned to know 
so. much of himself, as is recorded in irrevocable type. We 
must own, however, that we cannot make him confute himself 
on the charge of England having been, for the last ten or 
twelve years,an humble follower in the leading-strings of 
France; and as the assertion is made by so august an autho- 
rity, we must presume that herein also exceptions prove the 
rule; and a few of the exceptions are notorious. Are we wrong 
in surmising that our Government ventured to differ with 
with that of France, regarding the re-establishment of Aus- 
trian influence in Italy, in connection with the peace of Villa 
Franca; the annexation of Savoy; the Suez Ship Canal; the 
invasion of Mexico; mediation in the American civil war; 
Russian treatment of Poland ; and the grand European Con- 
gress? How tight must the leading-strings be, if such exeep- 
tions as these are permitted! 

Such are some of the vagaries of a sage. The moral is that 
he, who has committed himself calmly to print, should be 
careful how he speaks under excitement. 





Brama. 


The only novelty of the week, in theatrical matters, is “ an origi- 
nal domestic play,” bearing the clumsy title of “As you Sow, 
so you must Reap,” brought out on last Monday, and repeated 
every night since, at the Olympic. Its authorship is attributed to 
Mr. George Jamieson, who enacts in it a prominent part—that of 
Moses Mole, ostensibly a merchant's clerk, but really a member of 
the Detective Police. Mr. Jamieson is a clever writer and a clever 
actor; but in this instanee he has achieved but a mediocre suc- 
cess. His play inclines to the lace, both jin 


hat. 








and style. Its plot has done duty these many years, in the “ yel- 
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low covered literature” of two generations; ite characters are 
mostly tame; and its language is often stilted. -It illustrates the war broke out, he has 
career and downfall of a wealthy and pretentiously respectable A on 
man, who has committed crimes, but whose pict toes end tontonted at her ci Ttee dente gets weer» 
exposed by a skilful and determined enemy. play opens French 
at that point in the career of this sinner where the Detective, do- —s g the worr's of Ben Jonson into the Gallic 
ing duty as head clerk to his victim, is just completing preparations 
for the crash: ané@ this latter, of course, closes the scene. It 
must be admitted that one follows with curiosity the progress of 
this Detective’s business, and is glad, in the end, to see crime 
severely snubbed, not to say manacied. The play is comprised in 
three acts, and has been put upon the stage with appropriate and 
richly painted scenery. It might be suggested, though, that the 
pictures, in the counting-house scene, are hung somewhat too 
high, and that views of gardens in perspective do not appear to 
advantage on the further surfaces of what are supposed to be 
transparent glass doors and windows. As tothe acting in this 
piece—I have not space wherein to do it ample justice. The best 
performance was that of Mr. J. H. Stoddart, as Dr. Deadly Night- 
shade, a sable, canting scoundrel, who assists the villany of the 
rieh sinner before mentioned. Mr. Stoddart’s “ make up”’ in this 
part is perfect, and his portrayal of character, though exag- 
gerated, is wonderfully graphic and impressive. : This alone will 
probably insure the play a considerable run, The wealthy crimi- 
nal, Mr. Farnham, was personated by Mr. John Dyott, a careful 
artist, who—and this is high praise— seemed to be precisely the 
wretch intended by the dramatist. Mr. Jamieson 
played Moses Mole with his customary ease, and quiet tact ; while 
the remaining parts were filled, with credit, by Messrs. Davidge, 
Becks, Grace, Clarke, and Rea, and Mesdames Sloan, Hough, 
Browne, and Vining.—The farce of “ Poor Pillicoddy” has also been 
played at the Olympic, and has afforded an opportunity for Mrs. 
Lotty Hough to give artistic prominence to the part of Sarah 
Blunt. The excellent Pillieoddy of Mr. Davidge requires no 
raise. 
4 There has been no change in the programmes of the other 
Broadway theatres, all of which are doing a prosperous business. 
The President’s Message has chanced to restrict the subscriber 
within a limited space ; but a duty, too long neglected, must here 
be fulfilled. My conscience has indeed smitten me more than 
once, for not doing justice to M. Juignet’s French company, at 
Niblo’s Saloon. Once forall then, this unique entertainment is 
sharing, to the full,in the prosperity'of the theatrical season. 
Night after night, the ill-ventilated house is crowded to excess ; 
and the audi is apparently well satisfied with pieces tastefully 
mounted and spiritedly played.—On Saturday last, “‘ Les Noces 
de Jeannette’ was sung by Mile. Maillet—a valuable addition to the 
troupe, being a young lady whom Nature has endowed with a 
sweet face, and a dulcet voice—and by M. Chol, also a new comer; 
and it was received with well deserved applause.—Vaudevilles and 
comediettas in one act are mostly in vogue; and three of these in 
one evening is an ample entertainment. Thus, on Tuesday, we had 
La Chanoinesse, a piece better adapted perhaps to French than to 
American taste, but in which Mile. Hamburg, an established fs- 
vourite, and M. Faye, a new one, appeared to advantege. After 
this came Le Feu au Couvent, in which I was pleased to welcome 
M. Gravier, and in which the lady just-named has a part specially 
fitted for the display of her peculiar talents. The closing piece 
was L’ Histoire d’ un Sou, an amusing trifle. M. Roche, who ap- 
peared in it, contrives to diffuse much whol erriment 
amcng the audience—For to-night a grand piecd de résistance is 
announced, “‘ Les Filles de Marbre.” Everybody is init. I have 
often protested against the irruption of courtesans upon the Drama, 
and need say no more on that point. At least the marble- 
hearted nymphs offer us a more wholesome lesson, than I am able 
to find in all the whining of Camille. MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Haucies. 


A new literary paper is announced for publication in this 
ty, under the name of 7ie Round Table. A contempo 


high-toned prospec 

probably share the fate of the Press, 

good to live.” The ground of censure involved in this state- 
ment is one that mane be too bitterly denounced. _— 
for instance, of sa: to a young man, setting out with 
intention of bein; on and honourable, that if he 


The Federal General Grant is certainly a most successful com- 









































—_ —_—»___—_— 
ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR. 

Amid the concourse and rivalry of metropolitan ertertain- 
ments, including those set on foot for charitable purposes, there 
are not many that appeal directly to British sympsathies—directly, 
we mean, in contradistinction to the universal claims of humani- 
ty, and to those especially connected with the land we live in. 

On Monday next, however, a Ladies’ Fairis to be opened at 1115 
Broadway, opposite the Worth Monument, on: behalf of the 
Church bearing the above name; and we trust our countrymen 
and countrywomen will bear in mind that it is through this 
Church that the valuable presentation to free beds in St. Luke’s 
Hospital is reserved to British residents, on behalf of the sick and 
afflicted of their tellows. From American readers we have more 
hesitation in soliciting patronage ; for we know that St. George is 


them would not be sorry to see the legend reversed, and the fa- 
mous Dragon “ gobbling up” the Saint. Yet they, too, are prayed 
to recollect that this is not a case of St. George careering in tri- 


be treated as a worthy solicitor of aid. 
—_—_e__ 
THE RIVERDALE INSTITUTE. 

A residence of several years at the beautiful settlement onthe 
Hudson, which bears the above name, makes us retain a lively 
interest in ite welfare and progress. Personal esteem for several 
of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and a consequent certainty 
that what they undertake will be done conscientiously and well, 
prompt us, at the same time, to call attention to a local School, 
which they have established for the education of their own daugh- 


for a limited number of pupils; and it is with a view to make this 


mendation. 


tion, and is occupied exclusively by the homes of a few families. 





more eminently healthful. We repeat ourconviction, that its Col- 
advantages. 
——_—_-e—__—_ 


CAPTAIN STONE AND HIS CENSORS. 


latitude and calculated longitude, distant 112 miles from Ca 
Race. noon to six P.M. the vessel steered W. by 


the weather became 





when was got 
filled the fore peak and entered the 
exertion, however, she was got into H 


found Capt. Stone guilty of two im 
his course so as to yy only two 








, and a dang 
still greater fault, the neglect of soun 
at 


mprudences, so 


6 this, however, the shipmasters of 
Pp 


in high displeasure, impugning the justice of the decision 
he will probabl. up in the alms-house, tain | 2? ’ 
Knight is the caarae “ Diary of a Pedestrian in Cashmere td ranting agian the powers of the tribunal, as opposed to 


‘hibet,” in which he records the following item: “ One 
of the most curious farming customs in the (of Thibet) 
is that of stuffing quantities of hay among branches 
of trees—the snow in wae ae five or ie and 
the sheep, which abound in distr 
get at the hay.” This makes us think of Mun 
with his horse tied to the church steeple. _ 
ly carried consternation into the sugar-houses of Portland, 
Maine. It was shot, and proved to be a splendid white screech 


It seems to us no right of Britons to commit im 
which may cause the 





“That this meeting views with indignatio 
practice of the constitution of the courts of in 
casualties to British 





The follo is deceptively promulgated 
under the head of zoological fafrmaion The black tapir 





bunals—which have the power, and exercise the of inflict- 
is found in man ts of Sumatra, but the red tapir is th tt severe and penal sentences, depri: men 
found chiefi in the District of Columbia.” New edi- a) eae us of the soca of livi “a ‘x4 











tions of the Poems of the Rev. R. T. Lowell, and his excellent tal principles of the 1 of this country and to 
novel,“ The New Priest in tion Bay,” are ann the rights of Britons.”"—The resolution was carried unanimously. 
in Boston. Mr. George Arnold, one of thé most bril-| A memorial to the Lords of Trade has been dra’ and 
liant writers of our city Mr. Clapp, Jr., a8 | numerously signed, setting forth the merits of "Beone, 
Editor of the N. Y. Mr. Clapp has held the | and impugning the justice of the decision of the of In- 
oe a wittily for nearly two years past, and | quiry. 
e now it to a worthy and successor. In| For every disaster at sea there are two inevitable causes, 
a city ch recently, the concluded his either error of compasses or an unusual current, and indeed so 
as follows: “ But I hear the silks in the pews, as if} very vnusual are the currents that they can never be found a 
some ladies were im t to leave; I say, second time, here the day of the mishap and gone to-morrow, 
bless you.” sel from the writings of the Rev. | never to be seen or feltagain. 


Edward Irving, in five volumes, edited by the ee The memorialists aver that there were “ no 
is announced for pub! in London. In the Aion of No- 

veunies as Soya toe we TT 
memory 0! . Irving, and we are to notice appear- 
aueb df'bis wells tn Ok nontenlale Sees, has 











. C. be 

of the late Earl of , and a iter of Thos, for ns’ with the care of life and to 
. Riddlesw ai Mr. Edmund Yates isove cutee of ‘tals eabsrest of an overweening pats Hg 
written a novel, called‘ For Better for Worse.” Capt. Stone saw no reason to doubt the correctness of his 

Miss Braddon’s « ,” has been turned | course, because he would not put his surety to the easy test of 

ana t a nee son of Willismsnd Mary Shree nee otek en thes ’ ty 

I er he was s 
Howitt was not long ago, in New Zealand.———— | right course. and Is mtb bo chelven tar ike sae 







































not at present very popular with them, and indeed that many of 


umph ; he comes forward now as the Martyr, and should therefore 


ters. It accords with their plans for endowment to look elsewhere 
fact known, that we pen these few words of greeting and com- 


Riverdale, only fourteer miles from New York, is neither atown 
nor village. It is an isolated spot, having its own railroad sta- 


The banks of the noble River show few sites more lovely, and none 


legiate School for Young Ladies will be in keeping with its natural 


At noon of the 12th October the Africa, steam-packet, on 
her voyage from Liverpool to Halifax, was, by observation for 


From i 
half N., at the rate of twelve and a half knotsanhour. At 
that time 


threatening, and the ship’s 
course was altered a little to the westward, and her s > 


The Court of Inquiry, under the Merchant Shipping Act, 
prudences, one, in shaping 

ane of offing 
Cape Race, a course, as the assessors justly observed, too fine 
for bad ther, and a d na ; the second and 
eight, or even at nine o’clock would have shown the true 
Fausoin.  tebepeees o that cout, a, tao Onartonspentes 
us OD ed 
Capt. Stone’s certificate for six months, having given him all 
h character and skill, and for 
the exertions by which he successfully brought home his dis- 
abled ship. The sentence was, indeed, intentionally lenient. 
Notwithstandin, Liepes 


oss of life and Property by shipwreck, 


the Court of Inquiry is not severity. But at a meet- aoe 
t= Council of the Liverpool Mercantile Marine Associ- 

Capt. Sproule proposed, and Capt. Judkins seconded, 

the and 

BN am te 

merchant shi It believes that these tri- 


cation was the more imperatively requisite, as the coufse 


shaped was what is called a very close shave, or thread- 
ing the eye of a needle in the dark. What was a margin of a 
couple of leagers for a coast like that of Newfoundland? 
Surely a captain with such a ae ought to ask himself, 
What if I should be wrong? And if he is more confident than 
he has any right to be about his observations, he would do 
well to imagine the “ unusual current” which after the event 
explains every disaster so easily, but is never previously in- 
cluded in the possible chapter of accidents. hen the bot- 
tom of the sea can be reac its reading generally clears up 
doubts, but the misfortune is an overweening confidence in 
fallible observations and reckonings. The seaman who will 
not feel the bottom of the sea in one way it pretty sure to feel 
it in another—by the ship’s bottom if not by the lead line. 
More than a hundred times a captain may have dispensed 
with a Yager ve pay guide the more added to those he has too 
implicitly relied on ; but the pitcher goes too often to the well, 
and then there isa crash, and the cry is the fool’s, “ who'd 
have thought it ?” and an unusual current bears the blame. 
The presiding magistrate at Liverpool alluded to the rule of 
in is int every case of wreck or disaster in the Royal Navy, 
an whether it would be reasonable to exempt the Mer- 
chant Service from similar discipline. Theoretically the sys- 
tem of the Navy is excellent, bat practically it is woefully lax, 
the powers great, theapplication generally wanting. Captains 
sit in judgment on Captains, and with the fellow féeling to be 


“Ea 

y, but occasionally, an example is made of negli- 
gence or incompetency resulting in disaster in the Royal Navy, 
and what happens then? All the heads of the service are as 
full of indignation, and as loud in their complaints of injustice, 
as the shipmasters at Liverpool. An instance occurred lately. 
A young nobleman ran his ship ashore in the Swin in broad- 
day, with the marks of the Gun-fleet all a andunmis- 
takably before him. The ship was not wrecked, but the Cap- 
tain lost his command, the Admiralty very properly holding 
him responsible for the pilotage. And against this example 
of discipline a clamour was in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by Captains and Admirals, all as indignant and angry 
as the shipmasters at Liverpool. The clamour that followed 
the example made by the Admiralty shows that commercial 
shipmasters are not more unreasonable, not more impatient of 
discipline, than Admirals in her Majesty's service filling 
seats in the Legislature. 


We had committed the last opinion to print before we read 
the account of the last meeting of shipmasters, which obliges 
us to confess that we have done some injustice to officers of 
the Royal Navy in asserting thet merchant Captains were not 
more unreasonable. These gentlemen would abolish all rules, 
and establish in place what they call their experience. By 
this they mean to say that what they have done before, how- 
ever rashly, they may continue to do with the same re- 
sult, whether consistently with prudence or not. If they have 

roceeded at 8} through fog, and never lost soundings, and 
ave nevertheless by luck come safe to port, they claim 
a right to set this success against rules, and persist in such 
practices. The precaution of soundings they scout. The 
senior Captain of the Cunard line, Capt. Judkins, boldly de- 


J 
“ Were he to slow his engines to stop to take soundings so con- 
stantly as the assessors of this Court would require, it would place 
him in such a tion that he would never find where he was. It 
was folly to tell yim that because it was foggy he must keep his 
vessel ing slow, slow, slow. He should never get across the 
if he did.” 


This is the hacknied fallacy of enormously exaggerating 
what is required. It is only when a vessel crossing the 
Atlantic is calculated to be approaching her land-fall that she 
is required to take soundings. When Capt. Stone supposed 
himself to be four or five miles from Cape Race he might rea- 
sonably be expected to stop or reduce the speed of his shi 
for a cast of the lead. But Capt. Judkins denies that sound- 
ings at eighteen or twenty miles could indicate a ship’s —_ 
tion south of the Cape; but though they might not indicate 
& precise position, east or west, any soundings under thirty 
fathom would indicate dangerous proximity to the land. * * 

Implicit reliance is not to be placed on any of the means 
of ascertaining a ship's place at sea. The sextant is fallible, 
or in fallible hands, the chronometer may be wrong, the lead 
line in soundings may give equivocal indications; but all are 
helps that should resorted to for what they may prove 
worth, and that one may serve to correct error in another. 

What is now alarming,and making a large and important 
question of the sentence of Capt. Stone, is the avowed dis- 
position of the leading shipmasters to set themselves above 
rules, and especially to despise and neglect the one most 
important to safety in the judgment of mankind from the 
earliest date of navigation. If the lead line is voted superfiu- 
~ iy sextant may nextave its share of disuse.—_Zzaminer, 

foo. 21. 





Obituary. 
At Shanghai, the Rev. R. K. Edwards, Chaplain of H. M. 8, Leo 
—Capt. James Scott, Military Knight of Windsor.—at 
entisbeare, Devon, C. Stuart Alleyne, Ensign H.M.’s 02d _ 
At Woolwich, Capt. H. L. Richards, R.N.—Timothy Hutton, Ksq., 
of Marske Hall and Clifton Castle, in the County of York.—At 


tairs, Lieut. W. Pilch, 
R.N., a Naval Knight of Windsor, who served at the battle of 
Trafalgar. 


Army. 

The Canadian Government has decided to establish two 
military schools, one at Toronto, the other at Quebec. The 
cadets will, as appears by a general order, be placed in charge 
of a staff of officers drawn from the regular army.——The left 
wing of the 8ist Regt. has arrived home from Shanghai, It 
was ordered to Plymouth.——There is no news of muci: mo- 
ment from the seat of war in New Zealand. We 
to learn that a detachment of 25 men of the 40th 
had been surprised while cutting wood, and two or three ot 
them killed. erable numbers of volunteers and 


his troops had arrived from the neighbouring colonies. 





Navy. 
The Ariadne, 26, has sailed from Halifax for Barbadoes ; 
the Vesuvius, 6, for Bermuda.—The Aurora, 35, is for 
present to be attached to the Channel Squadron.—The Ar- 
dent, 3, is to be sold out of the service ; also the Kite, better 
known than liked at Bermuda.——The Bombay, 67, is to 
the Forte, 39, ee the 8. E. coast of America. ——The 
of iron-ships’ bottoms gives as much trouble, a t- 


ly, difficult gun-question.—_ tal 300 lbs. gup 
gunnery-ship, 
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are about to be put on the 
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New Publications. 


Mr. J. G.Gregory opens the season of gift-books with two very 
attractive contributions to that elegant and highly ornamental 
literature, which the holiday time sends forth from the enter- 
prising publishers of New York. In the first place, we have 
before us, in a jaunty square octavo, Christmas Poems and 
Pictures, being a well-selected collection of Songs, Carols, 
aud Descriptive Poems relating to this festive period, adorned 
with woodcuts from drawings by distinguished artists. These 
are mostly reproductions from Gilbert, Birket Foster, Kenny 
Meadows, and other English worthies, whose names have 
an agreeable sound in the ears of amateurs. Some of the 
engravivgs are also original, and we must especially 
note the title-page as a masterly bit of design and execution. 
For the latter, we presume Mr. J. Filmer is to be lauded. The 
binding and general getting-up are all proofs of predominant 
good taste; and we have all the more pleasure in mark- 
ing this point, that the parties are personally unknown to us. 
——Secondly, we have, in the same form, The Vagabonds, by 
J. T. Trowbridge, an extremely clever little ballad reprinted 
from the Adantic Monthly, graphic and droll snd pathetic’ in 
its description of a wandering fiddler, and his better half—his 
dog. Darley, the Darley—there is but one—has drawn for it 
a half-dozen or more of illustrations, rich and ripe with the 
outpouring of his humour and his knowledge of life. Well 
cut in wood and printed with care on India paper, these are 
dainty bits of genuine Art. Let the Vagabonds find their way 
to many a drawing-room table, whether costlier volumes be or 
be not their companions.—Mr. Gregory sends us also several 
Children’s Books for the season, all impressed in some degree 
with a touch of that same good and rare quality—taste. 

We have examined, with interest and profit, the History of 
Newfoundland, by the Reverend Charles Pediey, of St. John’s, 
published, in a particularly handsome volume, by Messrs. Long- 
man, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green, of London. It is 
a most interesting narrative of the growth and experience of a 
community remarkable for its strong character, its many vi- 
cissitudes, and its romanticlocation. The author has evidently 
had access to all available sources of authority, and he has 
arranged the materials, studiously gathered for his work, with 
skill, taste, and impartial judgment. His style too is con- 
densed and clear. The period covered by the narrative ex- 
tends from 1497 to 1863. An elaborate map of the island of 
Newfoundland accompanies the volume, and proves no less 
suggestive to the fancy—in calling up romantic legends ap- 
propriate to so wild a region—than useful to the memory, in 
recording facts as to the actual province. We commend this 
work to the attention of all readers, who would be thorough- 
ly acquainted with a locality in some respects unique; and 


we shall take an early opportunity of making some extracts 
from it. 


Deep Waters, by Anna H. Drury, republished from the Lon- 
don edition, by Mr. Burnham, of Boston, is, in all respects, a 
thoroughly good novel. Its plot is interesting, by reason of 
well sustained mystery and continual incident ; its characters 
are all lifelike and clearly drawn; and its style is singularly 
lucid and vigourous. The main characters are Eleanor Atter- 
bury and Anne Clayering, who are unconsciously rivals for 
one man’s love, and with whose sorrows, trials, and lessons of 
experience, the story mainly concerns itself. Both are depic- 
ted in strong colours, and ,it would be hard to say which is 
the more interesting, It was the purpose of the author to il- 
lustrate, in the lives of these two women, the strength of wo- 
man’s love, sustained by trust in God. And this purpose she 
has accomplished, without any of that feebleness and mawkish- 
ness which ordinarily characterize the“ religious novel.” Her 
acquaintance with real life seems no less varied and minute, 
than her knowledge of human nature. She places her persons 
in scenes that are consistent with the great drama of reality, 
and she traces, with delicate skill, the development of their 
characters under the pressure of circumstances. The resultis 
a story that may be read, with pleasure and profit, as well by 
the sated man of the world, asby the dreaming novice upon 
the threshhold of experience. 





Soundings from the Atlantic is the felicitous title ofa volume of 
Essays, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, lately published by 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. These Essays were, with one 
exception, first printed in the Atlantic Monthly; and hence 
the relevancy of the title under which they are now collected. 
The exception is a speech, called “The Inevitable Trial,” de- 
livered by the author, at Boston, on the 4th of July last. 
Earnestness, pleasantry, and graceful freedom of style are the 
prominent characteristics of the volume, which cortains also 
useful information. As is usual, however, with the prose writ- 
ings of the Doctor, the manner of these essays is better than 
the matter. The former is vivacious and agreeable; but the 
latter is often trivial. A great many facts are stated, it is true 
—and facts are always valuable ; but very little sound thought 
is conveyed, on any subject. The air of profundity is, indeed, 
sometimes assumed ; and doubtless the writer sometimes con- 
siders himself to be thinking deeply ; but the results are inade- 
quate to the prelude. On grave themes Dr. Holmes writes 
mere “ramjam”—as the boys in England call it—high soun- 
ding phrases that mean nothing in particular, as in his Fourth 
of July speech, above mentioned. And this he does with an 
air of infallibility—not unusual with many of the writers for 
the great New England Magazine—that smacks of mere con- 
ceit, and is therefore particularly offensive. But his ease and 
wit in treating {superficial subjects—the lighter branches of 


—_- 





science or art—make his essays charming, as are the most of 
these before us. 


Mr. Frank H. Dodd, of this city, has commenced the publi- 
cation of a Pocket Series of Favourite Standard Authors. The 
first number contains Milton’s “‘ Paradise Lost”—the text re- 
printed literally from Keightley’s Library Edition. It is, in 
all mechanical respects, a charming little volume. The paper 
is white and strong ; the typography is clear and handsome; 
and the binding, of simple green and gold, is pleasant to the 
sight, and appropriate to the immortal classic. We hope that 
Mr. Dodd will prosper in his well planned enterprise so 
tastefully inaugurated. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Well deserving a little paragraph of commendation—being at 
once original and brilliant—is a Waltz composed for the Piano by 
Mr. Franz Schlotter, one of the well-known Musical Professors of 
this city. It bears the title of Mathilde, and was first played a tew 
days since, at a fashionable wedding fete in the Fifth Avenue, be- 
ing dedicated to the bride of the occasion. Messrs. Beer and 
Schirmer are the publishers. 


Hine Arts. 


At Mr. Snedecor’s Gallery in Broadway, there is now on 
exhibition a large landscape by Mr. George Inness, entitled 
The Sign of Promise, which does more than claim—it ab- 
solutely craves some notice, This at least may fairly be pre- 
sumed, from the printed description ‘put into the visitor’s 
hand, with the obvious aim of forestalling his judgment. The 
spectator is taught, in somewhat transcendental language, 
what he ought to perceive and what to feel; while it is inti- 
mated, with slight circumlocution, that he is little hetter than 
a soulless noodle, if he cannot rise to the recorded “ aspira- 
tions and sentiments” of the artist. It may perhaps occur to 
you that this sort of thing has been splendidly done by Ruskin 
on behalfof Turner. Possibly, the recollection may make In- 
ness upon Inness fall flat. There is, nevertheless, justifi- 
cation for this explanatory process, to be borrowed from a 
sister Art. At the Philharmonic, and perhaps at other Con- 
certs, it is the custom to append to the printed Programmes 
elaborate memoranda, which point out the hidden meaning of 
the composer in every bar of sonata orsymphony. Yet, in spite 
of this cue, the senses of the hearers are often ravished by 
sweet sounds, they themselves being unconscious the while 
that they miss the latent motive. So it may prove in this case. 
Amateurs may find considerable merit in these “ certain 
combinations of scenery on the River Delaware,” whose ex- 
istence the printed description condescends in small type to 
recognize as the ground-work of this symbolic landscape ; 
very few indeed will comprehend them as “a visible confes- 
sion” of Mr. Inness’s “ theory, faith, and aims.” 

For a painter, who with brush and pen thus enters the lists 
avowedly against the “ popular materialism in American 
art,” we must say that Mr. Inness borrows pretty largely from 
the real. It is not he who has suddenly discovered, that the face 
of Nature—vexed with storm and cloud, and gladdened with 
the rainbow—is capable of infinite expression, and may 
suggest all manner of emotions. Hundreds of his 
predecessors have felt the same in their inmost souls, and 
have {embodied their ideas upon canvas; with more or less 
of success, according as their workmanship kept pace with 
their promptings, or lagged ingloriously behind them. Nor is 
Mr. Inness a leader, in the endeavour to invest the common- 
place in landscape with the solemnity and grandeur that are 
derived from elemental adjuncts, It was a bold notion per- 
haps; but it was not original, as Constable’s Lincoln Cathedral 
for example’s sake may testify, with its murky atmosphere, its 
rainbow in “sign of promise,” its timber waggon, its cottage, 
its massed foliage, and its varied accessories. Instances might 
easily be multiplied ; and we speak of this one only from re- 
collection. The indefinable something, which, for lack of 
clearer term, we call feeling or sentiment, is often, in truth, 
made to dominate the material subject; but not, of neces- 
sity, to supersede it. It is Mr. J. J. Jarves, of Boston, a true 
devotee to Art, who—in a notice of Mr. Inness’s picture contri- 
buted to the 7ranscript—pushes this point to absurdity. He 
declares that the artist in question 


** Develops the fact from the idea, giving the preference to sub- 
jective thought over the objective form of its fandamental 
motive, With him the inspiring idea is principal; form secondary, 
being the ou wth of the idea. His picture .llustrates phases of 
mind and fee’ He uses nature’s forms simply as language to 
express thought.’’ 


This is all very sublime, no doubt; but wofully overdone, and 
not altogether applicable. If Mr. Inness aimed to prove, by 
this work, all that he or his friends injudiciously claimed 
for him, he aimed too high, and fell short. Sentiment is the 
best possible adjunct; it is a precarious substitute for 
other requisites, in pictorial illustrations of living or 
inanimate nature. The “old masters,” as no one 
knows better than Mr. Jafves, appealed with infinite 
power to the emotional. Mind spoke to mind, when 
they painted; but the best of them, who have never been 
equalled in effect, slurred not their subjects, albeit they them- 
selves were absolutely inspired by genius, 

Unable to get hold of the “ eloquent symbol of a struggling 
soul,” said to be set forth in this landscape, we see in it a 
work to which without reserve the quotation from the Vicar 
of Wakefield is strictly appropriate: “the picture would have 
been better painted, if the painter had taken more pains.” It 
isa fine and extremely bold composition, if somewhat sin- 
gularly made up, being traversed by several lines—partly 
horizontal, partly diagonal, and partly converging—not ma- 








thematically true, yet obviously traced there for a purpose. 
These are rendered by a road in the immediate foreground, by 
a low wall, by a field of waving grain, by a sheet of water, by 
the lay of the valley beyond it, and by a railroad which 
is faintly di ed therein. The left side is all in 
the gloom of the thunder-storm, broken,’ however, by the 
“sign-of promise.” From the upper sky, in the centre and to 
the right, the clouds are rolling off; and there a bit of blue is 
visible. A range of mountains is promineut ; but the scene 

smacks of rural life, rather than of the romantic. A cottage 
chimney smokes'in mid-distance, and in one corner a timber- 
waggon wends its way. The effect, as we have hinted, is fine 
and free. Air and light are well rendered—if you take your 
stand at the proper point of view. Theexecution, as we have 
also hinted, is unequal and slovenly. The left hand corner is 
flat; as is the right side from top to bottom. You are re- 
minded of scene-painting, Choose and keep the proper point 
of view, and you recognise something grand and impressive. 
Approach a foot or so too near, and your eye is annoyed by 
huge dabs of pigment. This is a fact, from which we cannot 
“develop any idea” whatever, save tbat it represents paint— 
not painting. 

In conclusion, it is but fair to say that if Mr. Inness’s 
landscape had been half as good as it is claimed 
to be, and twice as good as it really is, it could 
scarcely have held its own under the damning influence 
of the gilt frame in which it is shown. We are used to 
seeing Art ill-treated after this fashion; but so decided an in- 
stance israre. Ifthe black-coated spectator will be good enough 
to arrange one of his arms perpendicularly and the other hori- 
zontally, thereby covering the foot and one side of the frame, 
he can shut off half the annoying and most inappropriate 
glitter. If Mr. Snedecor would extend the dark drapery over 
the whole of the gold-work, the eye would be better enabled 
to do justice to Mr. Inness’s colouring. 


Attractions in the way of Art are multiplied daily. There 
is the Artists’ Fund Exhibition; Mr. Wolfe’s Gallery; and 
Mr. Inness’s Landscape above-named. To these may be ad- 
ded, at Goupil’s, Mr. Schussele’s Men of Progress: Ameri- 
ean Inventors, a pendant to the Literary Friends of 
Irving, already noticed. In this new work, which is also 
shown for the purpose of selling the engraving, Morse, Hoe, 
McCormick, Colt, Goodyear, Sickels, and other prominent pa- 
tentees, are cleverly grouped together. At the same establish- 
ment may also be seen Mr. Palmer's marble alto relievo of 
Peace in Bondage, whereof we have heretofore commended a 
very clever Photograph.—At Mr. Schaus’s, Frith’s Derby Day 
remains.—In truth,.the town offers abundant artistic occupa- 
pation to the tasteful or the curious lounger. 


—_——>__——_ 


QUI FIT MZCENAS. 


* * The Macenas of old was a 


tivated gentleman, who 
united the 


m of great wealth with ancient descent, a 
love and knowledge of the arts, and all the qualities that adorn 
aman. To bea Mwxcenas now-a-days it is merely necessary to 
possess wealth. It may come from the spirit-still or the spin- 
ning-frame, the power-loom, the shoddy factory, or the pow- 
der to kill fleas—no matter. Be that as it may, Mecenas is 
Maecenas still—a power in the State, and it behoves us all 
very much to take notice now and then what our Mecenas is 
about. b 
There are few persons who live in a style at all raised above 
what our neighbours call le strict nécessaire, who have not, or 
who at least do not affect, a taste for Art. The number of 
persons who buy pictures and statues in this country is some- 
thing marvellous ; and those who cannot afford genuine pic- 
tures and statues, buy copies of them; and those who cannot 
afford copies, are fain to be satisfied with chromo-lithographs 
and parian. It is not to be supposed that even those who in- 
tend to buy “ the real thing,” and pay the price for it, really 
getit. Taking the “old masters,” only, we may say, withoys 
exaggeration, that more Murillos, Titians, and Correggios, are 
London in five years than those painters ever executed 
in the whole course of their lives. Possibly, however, this is 
no great drawback to the happy and complacent possessors of 
the well-authenticated origin: There may be a doubt about 
the authenticity, and they find no difficulty about giving them- 
selves the benefit of it; and even when there is no doubt, 
there areconsolations. De Balzac illustrates this very admira- 
bly in his story of “ Pierre Grassou.” This young gentleman 
had earned a living for some time by painting copies of the 
“old masters” for an Israelitish dealer on the Boulevards ; 
but finding that he had a talent for portrait-painiing, he aban- 
doned the more questionable branch of the art, in favour of 
that which thrives by playing the courtier to the first-comer. 
One day there entered his studio a retired grocer, his wife, 
and their red-haired daughter, whose portrait was to be paint- 
ed. Several sittings ensue; the red-haired damsel becomes 
enamoured of Pierre; and the grocer, finding the artist to be 
a steady young man, with économies invested, is not averse to 
the match. He invites Pierre to his country house, and, to 
tempt him, tells him of a magnificent collection of pictures he 
hasamassed there. He hasa genuine Raphael,a Murillo, a Ti- 
tian, a Claude, and soon. Pierre opens his eyes very wide, 
and papi Be invitation. When he arrives, guess his sur- 
prise at vering that these “eld masters” are all his own 
work! An explanation ensues. “ You bought those pictures,” 
- Pierre, “ of such and such a dealer?’ “I did; but how 
you knowthat?” “I painted them all myself for that very 
dealer.” “Ha! did you so?” cries the delighted tather-inlaw 
that is to be; “then embrace me, my boy. I knew you to be 
a good portrait-painter, but I find that you are a much 
took you for. You are equal to Raphael, Murillo, 
Titian, and Claude, all put together; and your work has de- 
me . 
much whether Lord Normanton looks upon 
. Rubens Powell in quite the same light—albeit the 
latter alleges that his copies of Cla Greuze, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds were executed by him at the order of Lord 


Normanton himself. The circumstances of this case, as dis- 
closed in some letters to a contemporary, are very 
The celebrated German art-critic, Dr. director of the 
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visit to Somerley, the seat of Lord Normanton. He praises the 
construction and arrangement of the picture gallery, and con- 
trasts it favourably with the much known | Spent Ms 
Bridgwater House. He mentions two “genuine Cl: > 
one, as “an admirable work of the middle and best time of 
the master; very powerful in the fo: und, the trees of a 
warm tone and the distance of rare delicacy.” Of the other, 
Dr. Waagen decl “amongst the pictures of this class 
by the master it bears a prominent position for richness of 
composition, power and transparency of foreground, tenderly 
graduated airy distance, and mild and warm tone of sky.” 
These two pictures, ther with four Greuzes and a Sir 
Joshua, are all commended by Dr. Waagen as genuine ; where- 
as Mr. Josh. Rubens Powell, dating from Brompton on Oct. 
15, 1863, declares them to be the productions of his own 
brush, at the order of Lord Normanton, and to have no con- 
nection whatever with either Claude Lorraine, Greuze, or 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

It is scarcely worth while to inquire whence this tardy re- 
pentance of Mr. Josh. Rubens Powell has arisen. Dr. Waa- 
gen’s book has been published many years, and we are quite 
in the dark as to what Lord Normanton has or has not done 
to awaken this newborn candour in the bosom of Mr. Powell. 
The facts, however, are of themselves sufficiently instructive 
as to the value of the opinions of such art-critics as Dr. Waa- 
gen, and the manner in which Micenas stocks his gallery 
nowadays. The way in which these copies of the “old mas- 
ters” are provided wholesale by the dealers, how they are 
painted by “ ping young artists,” and baked in ovens to give 
them the tone and cracked complexion of age, was told years 
ago. So long as the purchasers buy with their Ian 
there is little to object to but the meanness and folly of the 
geen: and yet our modern nas occasionally extends 

is patron to this kind of ancient art with an honest 
naiveté that is thoroughly amusing. We once knew a Liver- 
pool cotton-broker who sent up an order to a London dealer 
to fill his dining-room with pictures, and gave him no other 
agian than the limit of price and the dimensions of his 
walls. 

Nor is it only the old masters who are exposed to this spe- 
cies of fraud ; the youngest of masters, those who are amon 
us at the present day, are hable to meet “counterfeits an 
presentments” of their own works at every street-corner— 
sometimes executed with such marvellous skill that they are 
__ themselves to distinguish the false from the genuine. 

ot very long ago a curious case of disputed identity of this 
kind occu A picture which had been sold for genuine 
was referred to the supposed painter, and he repudiated it. It 
then changed hands under the imputation of being a counter- 
feit, and was again disowned by the painter; but, upon sub- 
sequent examination, it was proved beyond all question to be 
really the work of the man who (no doubt, honestly a 
had denied it. The law is, indeed, very defective upon this 

int, for it has been judicially decided that it is no offence to 
‘orge the signature of a painter to a work purporting to be by 
him. This seems odd enough to the untechnical mind. There 
is no doubt whatever that if you put another man’s name upon 
a piece of paper, for the purpose of obtaining value upon a false 
pretence, you are guilty of forgery. How, then, is the matter 
mended when you do precisely the same thing with a piece of 
painted canvas? We must leave the lawyers to decide. At 
any rate, it is quite certain that a very large and profitable 





trade is carried on among a certain class of “ rising young ar- | b 


tists” in spurious copies of living painters. Only the other 
day, we heard ofa genuine Landseer being purchased at a 
sale by one of these “ rising” gentlemen, and, in answer to an 
expression of surprise that he should indulge in such a luxu- 
ry, the reply was received™that he had only bought it to breed 
from. Few of our readers will have any difficulty in appre- 
hending the exact meaning of this expression. 

Nor is it only in the counterfeits that our modern Maecenas 
displays the crudeness and ignorance of his taste; in even 
genuine pictures which sometimes swell his collection, he is 
scarcely more fortunate. The rage for collecting pictures has 
been for ten years -_ at its height, and perhaps never at any 
period of the world’s history has there been such a wide de- 
mand for pictures; never, consequently, have so many pic- 
tures been painted, or so many painters to paint them; never 
have they fetched higher prices; and never, equally as a con- 
sequence, have both painters and pictures sunk to such a low 
level of mediocrity as now. Instead of painting works tor the 
judicious and discriminating—works likely to earn for them a 
deathless fame—the painter is now degenerating rapidly into 
a tradesman, who supplies certain articles of decorative furni- 
ture, and whose sole’ aim in life is to get as many customers 
and make as much no 4 as possible. Well aware that his 
chstomers have more cash than taste, he knows very well that 
they will be satisfied if the picture is by him, and that 
will not inquire too curiously whether or not it is a creditable 


vent Garden have in this way come before the public, en- 
fshrined in a curious story, which is to be gathered from the 
records and progress of a Bill in Chancery. The theatrical 
historian is, indeed, usually one and the same as the ordinary 
law reporter. It is in the dust of law chambers at the Tem- 
le and at Lincoln’s Inn that materials for the tale of Troy are 
und. <A full cyclic poem, containing the narrative of Co- 
vent-garden and of Mr. Gye, lies at present before Vice-Chan- 
cellor Wood. Strange to say, there is not a single heroine 
mixed up with it. The manager of Covent Garden and his 
adversary have not gone to law for an idea. There is no 
greater romance connected with the than the ro- 
mance of friendship ; and the latest Trojan war seems to have 
been w: for purely commercial ends, with which the fe- 
male sex has no tpecial concern. 

Colonel Knox, the plaintiff in the Chancery suit, according 
even to the svry told by his enemy in the gate, Mr. Gye— 
against whom the suit was brought—is one of those rare and 
radiant beings who are the benefactors of their kind. If Mr. 
Gye’s version be correct—as Vice-Chancellor Wood is inclined 
to believe—Col. Knox has done more for Covent Garden than 
many men would do for their own brothers, and from the 
same lofty motives of disinterested affection. He has spent 
sums ranging up to the total of £20,000 on the house, without 
& prospect of or even a right to ask for its return. Such men 
are not visitors of every day occurrence. Mr. Gye repaid his 
friend Col. Knox with boxes on the pit-tier; but Col. Knox 
ought by rights to have had an altar upon the stage, with 
prima donnas to hang votive bouquets on its steps. No testi- 
monial could have been too splendid for such a man; and 
when Mr. Gye, at last, instead of wreathing his pittier box 
with flowers, asked Col. Knox to migrate to a higher but less 
magnificent position, we do not wonder that Col. Knox 
turned with indignation upon what he imagined to be the ser- 
pent he had nurtured in his bosom. The petition of Mr. Gye 
may have been but a straw. Yet straws show the wind, and 
the winds of heaven do not cut the cheek so keenly as the 
request to give up his pit-tier box to a stranger seems to have 
cut Col. Knox’s heart. It was in vain that Mr. Gye, when too 
late, endeavoured to pacify the indignant and outraged 
Colonel. Letters which 'y became more and 
more acrimonious. “ My dear Fred” was sbortened into 
“Sir,” and “ Yours very sincerely” faded into “I am,”—a 
sounding and warlike signature, conveying inits note menaces 
of coming war and of an ex ive Chancery suit. When the 
correspondence was over Col. Knox shook off the dust from 
his feet, and prepared for decisiveaction. In begaing the 
Colonel to leave the pit-tier, Mr. Gye had in reality killed off 
Covent Garden’s golden . . 
The immediate result of the quarrel about the pit-tier box 
was to convert Col. Knox from a benefactor into a claimant 
and acreditor. Hitherto it had been perhaps hastily assumed 
by Mr. Gye that the Colonel was a species of benevolent angel 
who had nothing to do with his money but to lend it to opera- 
houses in distress. It was the sort of walking middle-aged 
geatleman we hear of in Eastern climes, and sometimes dream 
of in our dreams, and who appeared to Mr. Gye to have come 
ht from Asia or Arabia to Covent Garden to settle down 
quietly in the pit-tier. The explosion revealed the awful 
truth that the Colonel's opinion of his position was very dif- 
ferent. He regarded himself—it now turned out—not as a 
donor but as a partner, and a partner who for ten long years 
ad been kept waiting for an account. For this account he 
declared he would wait no longer, and to obtain this account 
he appealed to the Court of Equity. The view of their rela- 
tions thus presented to Gye was as novel as it was unpleasant. 
Col. Knox, no longer in the character of an affluent Indian 

tate, but of an indi; t claimant, was no longer Col. 
nox. And we ma well believe that’ as Col. Knox with 
panes good faith himself to have a pereonal interest 
n the profits of the concern, Mr. Gye assincerely and honestly 
gave Colonel Knox credit for being one of those affable and 
simple-minded genii, with whom we meet occasionally in some 
Arabian night’s tale, and who have no object in life but to 
shower treasures On the heads of their admirers. 
The controversy which now ensued has at last exhausted it- 
self after a rather tempestuous suit in Chancery. There was 
evidence on both sides of the question. There were some 
facts which seemed to show that Col. Knox rightly claimed 
to be a human being looking before and after, and of a specu- 
lative turn of mind ; some facts, on the other hand, that ap- 
peared to indicate that Mr. Gye was right in forcing on the 
Colonel a character for superhuman virtue and immortal un- 
selfishness. Some men, says Shakespeare, have greatness 
thrust upon them. Virtue and disinterested friendship by the 
decision of the Court were thrust upon the Colonel. The 
ice-Chancellor was of opinion that in bestowing his favours 


< 


they | he had looked for no reward at all in case the money was lost, 


and only for his money back if the speculation was successful. 


work of art. So strong is this passion for possessing “ bits” of |The Colonel’s Bill was dismissed with costs; though there 


certain popular painters, that we have known a dealer offer a 
great living artist one hundred guineas for an hour's work ot 


was a skeleton draft of a letter which, if the Colonel could 
have proved he had ever posted it to Mr. Gye, might have 


his brush. We are happy to be able to add that the great| given a new complexion to the affair. But as the requisite 
artist (having his reputation more at heart than the fullness of | proof was wanting Mr. Gye triumphed, and the Colenel, dis- 


his purse) declined the offer; but we also know that there are 


many artists who would be less scrupulous. If, then, we see | la 


that the result of the patronage of our modern Mecenas is to 


degrade the “ rising young artist” into a forger, and some of} tors of mankind. 


the best of their class into mere decorative upholsterers, shall 


we say that Bishop Berkeley was far wrong when he main-| insisted on being convinced that he had bee 


comfited and defeated, took up his place once more as a phi 

nthrope,malgré soi, with the Cardinal Virtues and the Eternal 
Verities, and Charity and Patience, and all the great benefac- 
rovokingly enough, the Vice-Chancellor 
seemed to think the Colonel’s character beyond a doubt, and 
m actuated by the 


tained the lavish and injudicious expenditure of money to be| most unselfish motives; not to mention a pure love of music 


demoralising? We think not.—EHnglish paper. 





COLONEL KNOX AND HIS OPERA-BOX. 


and a sincere desire to improve the stage. 

What is, however, a most extraordinary feature of the case, 
and one that founds all p ‘ived noti about human 
nature, is the astonishing truth that in the course of the pro- 





The history of some of the great theatres of London would | ceedings two other celestial visitants appear to have visited 


afford ample materials for a painter or a poet. The rise and | Mr. Gye, very 
poner eer ae of — like Pat — war, » = Ang iPro} he- 

incident and epi and, as case an 
te i; han a woman at the bottom of| which no human being ever had before except in a fairy tale, 
When the Adelphi declares war upon the Hay- | and no 
j there | these days of commercial avarice, of the people whose path 
igrations are | he has crossed, would make t 
hile it lasts, the conflict is | tively water. There was a Sir 


the chief source of the strife. W 

upon a majestic scale, and reproduces all the lo ity, all the | lent 
hardshi cod hescloms 4f'—dlaga. The gods an desses of | clining 
society, like the gods 


Greeks and now with the Trojans. Rich potentates from the 


hessalian ces from the , arrive at inter- ethwayte, in the Gu who ad- 
Loy oonWhe . hold vanced at least £12,000 for the house, and s-otig fo he 
from the | died in the Crimea, actually bequeathed his share in the 


City, or 

vals to swell the ranks of either party. When the 

falls the a not over. A new citadel sp’ 
dt! 


goddesses of Homer, now side with the | were not inconsiderable. Any man in 


uch like the Colonel in disposition, equall: 
ly as disinterested. Mr. G sina baky men 


ulent, and 
angels. He has had lifts and assistances 


e has entertain 
r of an opera-house even in that. To read, in 


richest man’s mouth posi- 

illiam de Bathe, in 1850, who 

m his security for £3,000, and who retired in 1851, de- 

altogether to receive any of the profits, which, in 1851, 

er > — + to be 

roud to make the sognaiecence of Sir William Bathe. 
ere was poor Mr. Th 


concern to Mr. Gye and to Col. Knox. He seems to have 


bet 
colonists and | been as confiding and as generous a patron as even the Colo- 


nts. It is from to generation one | nel himself. These ere deeds that do credit to human nature. 
long, perpetual contest, resulting in the impoverishment of | They gratify the heart, and the narrative of them might make 
language an old man 


ruins and the ashesoftheold. Thes , ween 
the belligerents, is carried on 
many heroes, who in Homeric may be said to be- 
come thereby, before their time, the portion of the 4 

in the enriching of the 


growth of the tees of the courts of law. The sorrows of 


and 
the | whose praises on certain state 
Co-! Covent Garden 





erecta no monument to ox, to Thistle- 





thwayte, and to De gratitude is an empty sound, and 
Astrea must indeed have departed from the earth. 

It is not everybody, however fortunate, who is born to the 
ogy eae not merely of one but of three golden spoons. But 

r. Gye’s assertions about the terms on which the Colonel 
gave his money receive a certain weight and authority from 
the fact that the Colonel was not alone in his offices of phi- 
lanthropy and kindness, Something exceptional evidently 
plays round Mr. Gye’s head. He is destined for great things ; 
and we may safely predict to him that Fortune has marked 
him for her own. 7u Marcellus eris, si qua fata aspera rumpas. 
One opulent and amiable lunatic more or less does not make 
the story more improbabl infection seems to hover and 
abound in the vicinity of Covent Garden ; and after all that 
has happened, it is not certainly Col. Knox’s pre-eminent 
charity that will surprise us. But there are lessons to be found 
in the Chancery suit from which Col. Knox and Mr. Gye may 
both derive a wholesome lesson. The first is a very simple 
one, and it was well I pat by the Vice-Chancellor. The case, 
he said, afforded an additional illustration of the extreme im- 
portance, to persons connected by the ties of friendship or 
relationship, of having all their en ments placed in writ- 
ing in a clear and definite shape. this had been done, there 
would certainly have been no lawsuit between the patron and 
the manager of Covent Garden. The true reason why it was 
not done perhaps lies in a nutshell, and perhaps, too, lies at 
the bottom of the whole affair. Most likely, both Col. Knox 
and Mr. Gye alike shrank from coming to a clear explanation, 
and preferred, as ple often will, to leave matters in a 
friendly and indistinct haze, and to trust to the chances of the 
future. Then the quarrel came, and all explanation was too 
late. It is the common history of family quarrels. It is the 
common history ot the end of many a friendship. So much 
for the lesson inculcated at the expense of the amiable Colo- 
nel. There is, however, on the other hand, an excellent 
piece of advice, which we cannot refrain from bestowing 
gratis on Mr. Gye. It is not so great a gratuity as 
those he has been in the habit of receiving from the De Bathes 
and the Thistlethwaytes of the story; but it has its value. 
In this particular case, if he had received it earlier it might 
have been worth many thousand pounds. It is very short 
and easy to understand, and we dare say he will not forget it. 
The next time he meets with a benevolent angel in the dis- 
guise of a military man, who lets him have £20,000 upon the 
most angelic terms, and who contents himself “with appro- 
priating in return one box upon the pit-tier—let Mr. Gye leave 
him in possession of that pit-tier. So long as the Colonel oc- 
cupied it Mr. Gye might have said to himself in the words of 
the “ Rape of the Lock,”—* All Arabia breathes from yonder 
box.” And it was under the influence of an evil star and a 
most expensive economy that he first conceived the project ot 
screwing the Colonel up into a less comfortable situation. 
The pit-tier box, in this instance, is the moral and the kernel 
of the Chancery law-suit as far as Mr. Gye is concerned. To 
indiff pectat the moral of the story is nothing but 
what is most po J and most interesting. Philanthropy 
exists. Amiable gentlemen of an independent fortune do in 
reality walk the earth, scattering guineas where they go. 
Rich nabobs are not altogether a poet’s sick dream. There 
are fountains perpetually turned on somewhere, if we could 
only find them, from which the milk of human kindness is for 
ever flowing. This is a wholesome and an edifying thought, 
and the humblest of us may live in hopes of some day or other 
coming across the luminous trail of a De Bathe, a Thistle- 
thwayte, or a Knox.—Hnglish paper, Nov. 21. 
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THE INFLATED GIANT. 


The latest novelty (at the Sydenham Crystal Palace) is the 
Géant balloon, with which M. Nadar and eight companions, 
at the end of last month, performed their perilous voyage 
from Paris to Nienburg, and which all but carried all the pas- 
sengers to death’s door. This Leviathan of the ether now 
floats, fully inflated with atmospheric air, in the centre tran- 
sept, nearly filling the southern end ; and over and above the in- 
terest it excites from the dangers through which it has passed, 
its enormous yet graceful proportions will attract general ad- 
miration. The novel car, which is, in fact, a small cottage in 
wicker-work—such as Robinson Crusoe would have counted 
almost a palace, is suspended from it, and round it are ranged 
the anchors, buffers, hoops, axes, and all the various rigging 
with which atronauts provide themselves for the navigation 
ofthe Heavens. The Géant is by far the largest balloon ever 
yet made. Its entire height, including the “ compensator” — 
a small balloon under the large one, containing a reserve of 
condensed gas—and the car, is close upon 200 feet, and when 
fully inflated it will contain 215,363 cubic feet of gas. By way 
of comparison, it may be remembered that the great Nassau 
balloon, in which Mr. Green made his famous voy from 
Vauxhall to Weilburg, in Nassau, in 1836, only held 88,000 
cubic feet. For greater security it has two skins, both of 
white silk—the outer coloured a yellowish white—of the finest 
quality, and ot which more than 20,000 yards were consumed in 
the manufacture. All the gores are entirely hand-sewn, and the 











phi- | work occupied 300 men and women for more than a month. 


M. Nadar tells us that the towers of Notre Dame would only 
overtop it by about 45 feet ; but perhaps we shall give the best 
idea of its magnitude to English readers by saying that it 
could not be got into one of Captain Fowke's great domes. It 
seems here almost to knock its head against the high roof of 
the centre transept, and, looking at its vast bulk, one can im- 
agine the mingled terror and wonder which seized the Hanov- 
erian pa when they saw the giant monster tearing 
through the air at the rate of 60 miles an hour, dashing down 
everything before it, and apparently hurling its living freight 
away to certain destruction. It is easy to understand, too, 
how hard it must be to control this enormous body of gas so 
as to a safe descent, and novices in a@ronautics ma 
be permitted to doubt whether, until the valve machinery is 
improved, safe yorsaes can be performed by balloons of such 
asize. M. Nadar himself attributes the unfortunate issue of 
his last trip more to the deficiency of the valves which did 
not permit the gas to escape with sufficient rapidity, than to 
the failure of the anchors. The Géant is calcul lift 44 
tons, but the utmost it actually has done is to raise 35 soldie. 
who were crammed into the recesses of the car on the day 
the last ascent from the Champ de Mars. 

The car will, probably, be with many a chief object of in- 
pep it certainly is a great curiosity in its way, In its 
ou appearance it is not unlike, on a small scale, oneof the 
caravans to be met with at the outskirts of country fairs or b 
the side of a gipsy encampment ; and its interior may remin 
many of those singular sojourning places which pers face- 
tiously advertise as commodious saloon cabins. It is about 
15ft. long by 12 wide, and is partitioned off into a captain's 
cabin, with berth, four small cabins with berth. wash. 

and ph operating rooms. It 


ing room, and 
if ie fined with wheels on movable axles, so that there may ‘he 





no difficulty in the return, supposing a descent to be effectud 
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far from ordinary meanaef wanepes. There are windows and 
doors on each side, but after there does not seem much 
room for nine people to turn in comfortably ; and the sensa- 
tion must have been something like bein slung up to the top 
of one of Pickford’s warehouses in a - wine hamper. 
For those who prefer the open air there is the roof, with 
which a strong high bulwark running round makes a kind of 
terrace or quarter-deck, It was here that the whole party 

was huddled Rom in the last half-hour of their perilous 
ourney, in w they were whirled more than 20 miles, cling- 
ing for dear life to the cordage, bumped violently against the 
und every two or three minutes, and e at every 
und to be crushed to death. Our readers have no doubt 
perused with interest the vivid account of this perilous flight 
which we extracted from the foreign journals at the time, and 
M. Nadar, though still smarting, grows quite enthusiastic in 
relating their hair-breadth escapes. “ Aprés tout c’était beau,” 
he cries, as a soldier might sum up the compressed excitement 
of half an hour’s hard fight. The balloon itself, though it fre- 
quently beat the earth with its head, does nut show many 
signs of its wild career, beyond the rent which was made by 
the axe of the courageous Godard, and one or two others 
which it received in tearing through a forest. The car, which 
is strongly built of ash, rattans, and osiers, with internal stays 
of inflated india-rubber, is more seriously injured, and the side 
which was dragged so long along the ground, banged against 
trees, and finally burst through telegraph wires, bears evi- 
dent marks of its ill treatment. 

M. Nadar has accompanied the balloon to this country, but 
dags not contemplate making any ascent with it here, at least 
for the present. In fact, he 4 still hardly able to move from 
the effects of his accident; and, moreover, before trying 
another voyage it will be necessary to make some improve- 
ments in the machinery of the balloon, particularly the 
valves. An adventure like the last would not terminate so 
harmlessly in a thickly populated country like England, as in 
the sandy plains of Hanover.— 7imes. 

— ES 
WEDDING DECORATIONS; DISPUTED ACCOUNT. 
Warrington ov. Sir J. Pringle. 

This was an action to recover £45 for goods sold and work 
done ; and the defendant paid £30 into court, and denied his 
liability for anything beyond that sum.—Mr. Digby Seymour, 
Q.C., and Mr. Day appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. J. J. 
Powell, Q.C., and Mr. T. Atkinson, for the defendant. 

Mr. ——— said that the plaintiff was an artist in stained 
glass, and general decorator, carrying on his business in Con- 
naught-terrace, Hyde Park; he was a person of eminence in 
his profession, and he received certificates of honourable men- 
tion at both the Exhibitions. The defendant, Sir John Prin- 
gle, was a gentleman of large wealth, living in Cleveland- 
am, and having establishments also at Dundee and the Isle 
of Wight. In July last a favourite daughter of Sir John was 
about to be married. He determined on that occasion to 
expend some of his wealth. It happened that on the entrance 
of the Princess Alexandra to London the decoration of an 
arch at Oxford and Cambridge-terrace, Hyde Park, was en- 
trusted to the plaintiff, and this led to his introduction to Sir 
John Pringle shortly before the marriage of his daughter. Mr. 
Warrington waited upon Sir John; and Lady Pringle hand- 
ed him a rough design for a parency which she wished 
prepared for the centre window of the drawing-room—it was 
a pen and ink sketch of two Cupids holding a couple of hearts 
squeezed into one (laughter). From this the plaintiff prepared 
something more artistic, and this second drawing also repre- 
sented a couple of naked Cupids, each holding a beart which 
seemed weighed down with the weight of love. Then there 
were the words “ May each be blessed,” the monograms of 
the parties ; and above all the gentleman’s motto placed there 
he believed at Lady Pringle’s suggestion—a fir-tree, with the 
words “Stand sure” (laughter). in addition to the transpa- 
rency there were red roses, white roses, orange blossoms, blue 
satin banners; the balustrade was decorated with white roses 
and silver ; and indeed the whole interiur of the house was 
ornamented. The marriage was fixed for the 10th July, and 
as the silver quickly tarnished, Mr. Warrington intended to 
have everything complete on the 9th. This arrangement, 
however, was altered by the following letter from Lady 


le : 
. “29th June. 

“My daughter objects to marrying on a Friday; so I must beg 
of you to have your nting ready for inspection and putting up 
on the morning of the 8th.’ 

The consequence !of this was that the workmen had to 
work overtime, and thus additional expense was incurred. 
When the work was finished Sir John was delighted with 
it, and so afterwards were his guests. The day came and 
assed — 

. “ Pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is fled ; 

Or like the snow flake on the river, 

A moment white, then gone for ever.” 
The plaintiff sent in his account, and when he wrote for pay- 
ment he received another letter from Lady Pringle :— 

“6th August. 

“ Lady Elizabeth Lees nae compliments to Mr. Warrington, and 
is rather surprised that he asks so soon for her to name her time 
for paying his account. It will be settled, as is her practice as to 
large accounts, at Christmas.’’ 

In this letter it will be observed that there was no com- 
Plaint at all of the amount charged; and the plaintiff, not 
feeling inclined to wait any longer, brought the present ac- 


tion. 

Mr. Justice Willes, who had early in the cause d 
that it was a matter which should be settled out of court, 
again interfered during the evidence by saying that the case 
could not be finished that day, and on Monday he should be 
a to hear a sammons for a compulsory reference to ar- 

itration.—Mr. Powell had all along expressed his willingness 
to agree to a reference, though after the way in which the 
case had been opened; he said that his client would prefer that 
his case should be heard in open court.—After some discus- 
sion a reference was agreed to, and the suggestion of his lord- 
ship that Mr. George Trollope, of Parliament-street, should 
be the arbitrator, was adopted. 

A verdict was taken for the plaintiff, subject to the refer- 
ence.—Law Report, Nisi Prius, Middlesex, Nov. 8. 

2. 


Dancing on VoLcANors.—There is much said about the 
disposition that is exhibited in our cities to make the most 
of the passing hour, and ly the tone developed is 

‘he London Times has taunted us with our love 
of and asked if we had no feeling, that we could be 
jolly while a terrible war was on, the issue of which 
was involved in much doubt. ball in New York 
revived the m and that affair is spoken of as if it were 
something of a character. Now, whether it be right 
or Wrong for*Americans to partake of enjoyment at a 


like the 


the midst of grave crises. It has been so from the 
of time, and probably it will be so until time 
more. 

It was so before the deluge, when the antediluvian peo 


ple— 
an uncommonly fast a themselves up to mirth 


and indulgence, until the flood came, and swept them ail 


away. The clouds that were hanging over them, and the|S 


spectacle of Noah building the Ark, had no effect on them. 

hazzar gave a grand and godless entertainment while the 
en*my were hp oy Babylon, and a visible hand that 
belonged to an invisible ly rebuked the revellers by wri- 
ting their doom on the palace wall. Thucydides tells us that 


when the Great ay was ravaging Athens in the time of 
, me 


the Peloponnesian War, n “resolved to take their enjoy- 
ment quickly, and with a sole view to ification ; regarding 
their lives and their riches alike as thi of a day. * * * 

Everything that was immediately pleasant, and which 
was conducive to it by any means whatever, was laid dowz to 
be both honourable and expedient.” In Jerusalem, at the 
time of her most terrible siege, epicurean pleasures were not 
unknown, and the knowledge that the man might be q 


and a men have acted on the old idea,—“ Eat, drink 
and ony for to-morrow we die!” 


Revolution was still raging, and when France was at war 
with half the world. No one could attend those balls who 


had not been in danger of losing his or her head. Horace 
Walpole’s Letters, and those of other men of the same time, 
afford evidence how much the English of the last century de- 
in times of war and ptblic com- 
marching upon 
London, people made parties to go and see them go along the 
highway, as if the whole thing were a show, instead of a 
movement the success of which must have inaugurated a long 


voted th ives to pl 
motion. In 1745, when the Highlanders were 





and bloody struggle. There were balls and parties in London 
at the time of the war of England with America, France, 
Spain, and Holland; and not even the holding of the Channel 
by the French and Spanish fleets, the British fleet flying be- 
fore them, could keep ple from their pleasures. At the 
same time there were balls and parties in America. General 
Washington attended balls, and so did other eee | Ameri- 
cans, statesmen as well as soldiers. The English forces in 
America had their seasons of rejoicing, and the Mischianza, at 
Philadelphia, in 1778, became historical, being in its =~ 
something like Belshazzar’s Feast. Wellington attended bal 


t, it is the fact that men are never so much dis- 
posed to live luxuriously, and to enjoy the present hour, as in 


be no 


q When the Reign of 
Terror was at its height in Paris, the dinners were at the height 
ot their excellence; and the finest wines of Burgundy and 
Bordeaux were poured down throats that were destined soon 
to be cut by the guillotine. Some of the worst Terrorists 
were uncommonly fond of pleasure, and used to have the 
most delicious dinners, with all the etceteras. The Balls of 
the Victims came up after the Terror was over, but while the 


most amusing part of it was our “lark” home across the 
ew when myself, Fremantle, and other attachés of the 
E embassy, led some half-a-dozen Frenchmen a rather 
line of stone walls and brooks. Among the latter was 
D’Orsay, who, albeit unaccustomed to go “across co’ Oe 
was always in the “ first flight,” making up by hard rid 
whatever he may have lacked in judgment; he efucwenie 
lived to bean excellent horseman and a 












































rider to hounds, 
ince this time “ horsemanship,” whether in the hunting field, 
in the steeple-chase, or flat race, has made rapid progress in 
France, and there are now many men to be found who would 
hold their own with our countrymen. Rambouillet was to be 
our next “ meet.” * * It was here that, early in October, Wel- 
lington met the hounds, equipped, out of compliment to the 
Royal Dukes, for the first time, in the French hunting cos- 
tume—cocked hat, gold-laced coat, couwteau de chasse ond la 
er jack-boots. Never shall I forget the smile that beamed up- 
on his countenance, when he saw Fremantle decked out in a 
similar costume. “ What would they say in England?” he 
asked, as he took a full view of his ex-aide-de-camp. I had 
the honour of driving the Duke, as was my custom, to the 
“meet” in his curricle and pair, and in my own estimation I 


uaffing | fancied the “ pink” coat, white cords, and top-boots, I sport- 
his last cup of wine, gave an additional flavour to the bright 
liquid. In other countries and in other days, in times of war 


ed, in neatness far eclipsed my chief’s dress. Although the 
ambassador did not object to seeing himself thus accoutred, 
he spared his gallant steed the fancy costume, and instead of 
the velvet saddle, the costly housings, the embroidered crup- 
per, the emblazoned pistol holsters, and the richly ornament- 
ed bridle, the noble animal appeared with a plain English 
saddle and bridle.” —Gronow. 





BEHIND THE ScENEs.—This is an axiom of the dressing- 
room :— The human face will not take paint till it is shaved.” 
We might add another—“ The human face will not take t 
until it is washed.” , to begin with, the actor has to shave 
and wash. Then he has to denude himself of the garments of 
every-day life—even to the very shirt—and indue himself in 
other garments, which, in too many cases, have been worn by 
others, and are in general, hot, stuffy and uncomfortable. 
This done, he has to seat himself in a chair, and have his face 

by a dresser. Now, there are some things about mak- 
ing up the face which are the most distressing which can hap- 
pen to a man who possesses any sense of dignity, or entertains 
any respect for his person. To be floured with a powder-puff 
is pleasant enough; there is nothing very objectionable in 
having rouge put on your cheeks with a hare’s foot; you ma 
even submit with patience to be wrinkled with Indian ink ; but 
what do you imagine are the feelings of a man when hi8 nose 
(with the view of having a piece of cotton wool stuck upon it) 
is being daubed over with melted glue, as if it were the leg of 
a stool or the knob of a drawer ; imagine the process of goin 
still further, and the contents of the giue-pot being smear 
over your eyebrows, in order to secure the adhesion of two 
tufts of crape hair. Nothing but actual experience could give 


‘ou any conception of the delightful ti hich 
in the Peninsula, and so did his officers. The Duchess of y Mf 4 ape map Bh age Bhan 


Richmond's ball at Brussels, on the night of the 15th of June, 
1815, will be forgotten only with Waterloo, and with the s 


try of Byron and the prose of Thackeray. That “sound of 


revelry by night” will be prolonged through the ages. There 
were balls and feasts in this country during the last war with 
England ; and Mrs. Jackson’s dancing at New Orleans is as 
famous as her husband’s fighting in defence of that town. 


All these facts do not prove that it is right for Americans to 


attend junketings, and to be gay under difficulties, in these 
days and nights, but they show it is nothing new for men 
and women to seek pleasure, and to find it in times of great 
danger and difficulty. The circumstance that there is danger 
around people and that they have difficulties to surmount, 
gives an additional zest to enjoyment, as the comforts of a 
cosy room and a nice fire and a goud novel, are enhanced by 
the beating of a heavy cold rain against windows that keep 
the storm without, All very wrong, we must say, but then 
people are prone to sin, and obstinately to refuse to make 
themselves permanently and consistently miserable.—Boston 
Traveller. —_—_— 

Reic oF THE “ ANcreNT MARINER.”—An ancient boat, 
probably of the third century, has been found in a peat moss 


near Flensburg, in Sleswig, by M. Engelhardt, director of ihe 


Museum at that place. An account of it has been inserted by 


Mr. John Lubbock in the new number of the Natural History 


Review, from which we select a few particulars. This large, 
flat-bottomed boat is seventy feet in length, three feet deep in 
the middle, and eight or nine feet wide. The sides are of oak 
boards, overlapping one another, and fastened together by iron 
belts, On the inner side of each board are sev projections, 
which are not separate pieces of wood, but are continuous 
with the boards, and were therefore left when the latter were 
cut out of the solid timber. Each of these projections have 
two small holes, through which ropes, made of the inner bark 
of trees, were , in order to fasten the sides of the boat 
to the ribs. 
wood, under which is an orifice, so that a rope fastened to the 
horn and passing —— the orifice leaves a hole through 
which the oar plays. There appears to have been about fi 

= of oars, of which sixteen have already been discovered. 

he 


bottom of the boat was covered by matting. The freight | good 


consisted of iron axes, including a eocketed celt with its han- 
die, swords, lances, knives, brooches, whetstones, wooden ves- 
sels, with, oddly en , two birch brooms, and many smaller 
articles. Only those, however, have yet been found which 
remained actually in the boat, and, as in os it turned 
partly over on its side, no doubt many more articles will re- 
ward the further explorations which pes proposes 
to make next summer. It is evident that this interesting boat 
was sunk on purpose, because there is a square hole about six 
inches in diameter hewn out of the bottom, and it is probable 
that in some time of panic or danger the objects contained in 
it were hidden by the owner, who was never able to recover 
them. Some time ago, a few yards from the same spot, at 
Nydam, were found a quantity of arms and ornaments, and 
also a collection of fifty Roman coins, ranging in date from 
A. D. 67 to 217. There is little doubt that these belong to the 
same period as the boat above-mentioned, and, under these 


circumstances, M. Lubbock thinks that this vessel and its con- | in 


tents may be safely ascribed to the third century. 


FRENCH Sport rw 1814.—On the 9th September, the ro 
hounds met at Grosbois, about four | es south-east of Pa- 
tis, a residence which had been occupied by Louis XVIIL., 
— Count of Provence. The Duc de Berri, Wellington, 


men, attended y 

island, and one in which I took a d 

deer to break over, but so surround: 

eatin Ep enn fn this occasion we found it 
out our 





he rowlocks are formed by a projecting horn of 














when the glue becomes dry, and you can neither shut your 
mouth nor wink your eyes. If we had an enemy,and were 
vindictive, we should desire nothing better than to stand over 
him and taunt him with his degraded position when he is hav- 
ing his nose glued. Pulling that organ, punching it, tweaking 
it, are nothing—nothing to glueing it !—London Society. 





Hisroricvus.—“ Historicus,” of the London Times, who has 
made his yor as counsel in the Crawley court martial, 
is thus spoken of in the London Star :-— 

“Mr. William Vernon Harcourt has a good legal face, with 
a keen eye and lipless mouth, expressive of no mean deter- 
mination if he should ever require to exercise it. Apparently, 
as if to balance this expression, he parts his hair somewhat 
effeminately in the middle. Some yearsago he made a vigor- 
ous — to get into Parliament for the Kilkcaldy boroughs, 
in opposition to Colonel Fergusson, and he so won the hearts 
of the electors who suppo: him, although he failed to suc- 
ceed, that they presented him with a handsome testimonial. 
He was again invited to stand at the late vacancy for those 
burghs, on the retirement of Colonel Fergusson, but his reply 
was that he had married a wife and could not come.” 

Mr. Harcourt 1s somewhat connected by marriage with the 
late Sir George Cornwall Lewis, the Secretary of War, baving 
married a daughter of his wife, Lady Teresa Lister, a celebra- 
ted wit and blue stocking, by a tormer husband. The resem- 
blance between his writings and Cornwall Lewis’s style of 
thinking and expression is so great that a public contradiction 
had to be given to the report that the letters of “ Histori- 
cus,” when they first began to appear, were Lewis's own.—Com- 





A Nursance Resvkep.—Why any man or woman in a 
theatre, because they es omy to know exactly how a piece 
terminates, should take it fur granted that others do so as well, 
and should deprive the latter of their enjoyment, is more than 
we canimagine. ‘The whole pith of a play is often summed 
up in the last few ——. words at the close, and those who 
spring to their feet before these are uttered, insult the actors, 
annoy the whole audience, and mg 4 show their own lack of 

breeding. What difference the waiting of two or three 
more seconds could possibly make to them it is difficult to 
conceive.”—N. Y¥. Express. 





Bie Ben.—“ Big Ben” is once more announcing the time 
from the Clock-tower of Westminster Bridge. It was discov- 
ered on examination by the founders, Messrs. Meares, that it 
was not so cracked as people imagined, and <« quently it 
has been again set to work. The crack did not pass complete- 
ly through the metal, and though the tones aré rather sub- 

ued, it performs its functions in the most exemplary manner, 
pace a the ng hours to distant parts of the metropo- 

—Standard, Nov. 21. 





A Poacuer’s Dopcre.—A curious suit is about to be 
brought before the French law courts by the Marquis de 
Meun, under the following circumstances. The Marquis’s 
preserves, which adjoin the forests of Crécy and Malvoisine, 

Seine-et-Marne, are remarkably full of hares, and afford ca- 
og shooting in that respect. But bordering on one side of 

is estate of Lumigny are extensive plains, the shooting on 
which is let out to parties who are neither very nice nor neigh- 
bourly in their for, taking advantage of the fact 
that the Marquis’s hares leave the oa every night to 
feed in the open fields, the individuals in question, at the 
moment when the game is thus occupied, and therefore at 
night, draw a pene | ed with feathers and bits of white 
me ng the whole len; 


strange-looking 


impossible to carry w drive the game them, and play the d with 
the day’s sport to merit any particular comment ; perhaps the the Marquis's hacen That this proceeding if ot oben 


g if not absolutely 
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it is hoped that on this ground, if on no other, the suit will 
hold against the delinquent.— Paris letter. 


Virauity or Szep.—The old story of the 
tian wheat from seed found in the shroud 





wth of Egyp- 


eral thousand years old, has been often doubted, butan lish 
paper has the following h of a recent occurren: 
ane Seats eee the extraordinary vitality o 
seeds. lt says: 


“ James Binks, in the North-British Agriculturist, stated that 
he had recently cleared off some old Roman encampments on 
his farm near Ainwick, a farm which he had lived upon for 
sixty-four years, and forthwith, among the barley there sown, 
arose some seventy-four varieties of oats, never seen in that 
section before. As no oats had been sown, he supposed the 
place to have been an old cavalry camp, and that the oats 
~ pe Nee oe under other has had lain covered —_ 
is for n hundred years, now exposed to 
action of germinated as radlly as though but 
recently sown.” — National Intelligencer. 





Monco Pars’s ToorHpRAwINe.—Park served an appren- 
ticeship in a doctor’s drugshop in Selkirk; and, d his 
study of physic compounds, the following little episode, which 
we had from a venerable doctor of medicine, occurred : 

An old well-known burgher stepped into the shop one day, 
and looking in an excited manner at the boy, said: “ Mungo, 
is the doctor in?”’—* No, sir."—‘ Oh, Lord, and I’m nearl 
dead wi’ the toothache.”—“ But I'll draw the tooth for you if 
you wish it drawn.”—* You, callant? Did ye ever draw any 
teeth afore ?’—“ Yes, I have, sir.”—* Faith, I'll rather come 
back again and see the doctor, than wen ye.” 

The old gentleman then went off, and ere long he returned 
with the old question : 

“Mungo, my man, isthe doctor in now ?’—“ No, sir; he 
has not come yet.”—“ WhatamI todo? I’m nearly daft wi’ 
the pain, Mungo. Are ye|perfectly downright sure ye’ ve drawn 
teeth afore this ?’—“ I really have, sir,” said the boy.—“ Then 
get the nippers and take out mine. Now mind!—take care— 

canny.” 


The youth extracted the tooth, and after the old gentleman 
had got over the shock it caused and found h relieved, 
he complimented him on the skill he had shown, and then 
beset ae how many teeth he had drawn before operating on 

imself. 

“ Only thirty-two,” said Mungo. 

“Thirty-twae! Faith, I think it’s a guid only. Where in 
the world did a’ the folk come frae?”’—“ Oh, I took them all 
out of one man’s mouth,”—“ That was dreadful! I wonder 
the man let ye pull them.”—“ He couldn’t prevent me.”— 
“ How ?”—* tl he was dead.” 

The old gentleman sprang from his seat, ejaculated, “ Mercy 
on us!” and hurriedly left the shop.—Scotch paper. 





Imacryarny Tosacco.—Mr. Seward wants to oblige the 
French government, and is always ready with a fiction. So he 
assents to their taking a fleet up to Richmond to away 
7,000 hogsheads of tobacco which 

faith before March, 1861. It is unnecessary to say that 
nobody believes that there is any such tobacco at Richmond 
or elsewhere. Still, let us have international comity, though 
any humber of hogsheads of tobacco be invented to base it 
upon. The pipe of , however, will never be smoked 
from this tobacco. The question whether it will be conve- 
nient to the (‘anfederste government to remove the obstruc- 
tions to navigation which lie below Fort Darling, Mr. Seward 
has kindly consented to refer to the Richmond government. 
It is understood that Mr. Davis will agree to remove these (for 
this occasion only) provided the French will pay the expense, 
the amount of which has been agreed upon, tg wit: The price 
of 7,000 hogsheads of tob at the price, and not at the 
price at which tobacco was bought and paid for‘ 
before March, 1861.— Washington Corresp. N. Y. World. 








PREACHING AND PrayrneG.—I lately read in a country news- 
paper an account of a discourse given upon some occasion by 
a certain preacher. In that discourse, the country new: 
said, the “ preacher showed himself a master of wit and sar- 
casm.” Without having heard the man, one can imagine the 
hateful exhibition. Controversial statements, are to be 
avoided. The things spoken from the pulpit should be those 
as to which the whole congregation is, at least in speculation, 
agreed. It is inexpedient that the preacher should make 
strong statements which half his hearers will esteem to be ab- 
surd and false And if such statements be wrong in the ser- 
mon, much more are they in the prayers. I have heard of an 
eminent Scotch divine who, in his prayer before sermon, 
begged the Almighty “to remit the judgments which bt 
well be sent upon this om on account of that legislative 
measure most improper] ed the Reform Bill.” Such a 
petition enables one the better to understand the unconscious 
truthfulness of a statement lately published in an American 
journal. That journal declared, in all faith, that the 
prayer offered by the Rev. Mr. Smith on 4 certain occasion, 
was “the most eloquent prayer ever addressed to a Boston 
audience.”— s Mag. 


Tue Fasnions at Warsaw.—General Lewchine’s orders 
about female costume at Warsaw read like a out of the 
Journal des Modes. Here isa oan -—*The et must 
be worn of mixed colours, or, if black, must be set off with 
flowers and ribbons, but not white ribbons. White or black 
feathers in black hats are forbidden. Black cloaks may be 
worn if lined with any colour but black or white. B 

loves, veils, black or black-and-white umbre shawls, hand- 

erchiefs, or burnous, are strictly prohibited.—By order, Lew- 
CHINE.” 


Lrrerary Ourrace.—Much comment has been excited in 
circles bsg treatment Mr, Irving’s life of his uncle, 
Ww Irving, has received from the London publisher, 


Bentley. Though to be the original work, as issued 
in mera inthe third v Rape of the Londen. ofan. ane je 
te ated two ¢ pters, containing -One 

detnils of an attachment he to an 
Foster, (rather late in life,) in an offer of Fp ale 
the private letters relating to the transaction. toe 

of the affair is remarkable, as the chapters are 
lady herself and her sister: though the family, who were 


Ri 
was bought and paid for in| sure 





WHITE, 
White to move, and mate in 4 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 777. 


White. Black. 
1 Kt to K 6, ch 1 P tks Kt (a) 
2BtoQs 2 Q or Kt moves 
3 Bto K 7, ch 3 Q or Kt tks B 
4 P mates. 

(4) 

- 1 Kt tks Kt 
2BtoK3 2 Ktto Kt2 
3 BtoKR6 3 Any move 
4 B mates 


The beautiful little ¢ that follows 





was played, some time 
since between Messrs. Petroff and Hoffman. 

White (H.) Black (P.) White (H.) Black (P.) 
1PtoKé4 K4 8 K tke Kt P tks P, dis. ch 
2KttoKBS KttoQB3 9K toKts tke Kt P 
sPoaes pos RAS Kt to K2 
4PtoQBS KttoK B3 Il KKttoKt5 Kttks KB 
ahaa tks Q P 12 KttksKBP Castles (c) 

6 PtoK5 Kt to K5(a) | 13 Kt tks Q 
TKBtoQ5 Kt tks KBP (bd) 
Mr. Petroff fo mate in ten moves (4). 
to.” eee ree eee ESS, ee ae ng 
jor variety’s eC. y a ae it is not stric 
sound, Black obtains three Pawns for ece, and the 4 
to ‘e a lively one.—(c) A bea conception.—(d) For 
port vin: s, t of the lese-experienced players, we append the modus 
White. Black, 
13 B to K B7, ch 
14 Kto R8 14 P to Q38, dis. ch 
15 PtoK6 15 Kt to K B5, ch 
16 K to Kt 4 16 Kt tks K P 
17 Pto K Kt3* 17 Kt tks Kt, dis ch 
18 KtoR4 18 R to K B5, ch 
19 K to Kt 5 19 Kt to K3, ch 
2 KtoR5 20 P to K Kt3, ch 
21 KtoR6 21 Rto R5, ch 
22 P tks R 22 B to K 6, mate 

* If White here play Q to Q 5, Black mates with his R in two 

moves. 





‘Nor ror a Day, But ror att Tiwe.’—Sir Thomas Browne 
was a great metaphysician, and, like all that tribe of theorists, he 
made great mis One of his sententious assertions was, that 
there was no general remedy for disease except death. The re- 
mark is terse and spiqrecmatic, but untrue, Professor Holloway, 
the distinguished medical botanist, whose Pills and Ointment are 
everywhere transcending all human expectation, by the most as- 
tonish:' cures of eve! dily ailment, are not only general, but 
un remedies. whole country resounds fh the fame 
of these remedies and their famous inventor. States and empires 


may flourish and fade, dynasties and be forgotten, but so 
long as the tide of time rolls on, the name of Holloway will be 
borne with it ti ti By his labours for 





£ to ¢ y 
the amelioration of human suffering, he has earned immortality. 
fame has a more enduring monument than the page of history. 
Tt will live in the hearts of ful nations, so long as disease and 
exist. Com the results of his great discoveries with the 
its confe upon mankind by a Cooper, an Abernethy, or a 
rodie. These were the idols of circumscribed constituencies, 
but he is the world’s pb Those only who could afford a 
munificent fee could obtain their advice, while th 
his never failing remedies » pecs them within the reach of the poo: 
of every land. A hundr ts would be considered a very 


i=} 
e 


number for the most eminent of our regular physicians. 
Holloway can count his by millions, and the cures wronght by his 
edies are in the same p n.— Evening Journal. 





NEWTOWN PIPPIN APPLES, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, &c., put up in every style for 
shipment to Europe; alao every variety of fancy apples constantly 
on hand. 
Potatoes, Onions, &c., for Cuban and Southern Markets. 





pm Rag both Europe and America in their popular entertain- 

men’ 

* DRAMA, COMEDY, AND FARCE, 
Supported by a Talented Company. 


Seats can be secured at the Box Office Tunez Days mn Ap- 
VANCE. 





THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
NIBLO'S CONCERT SALOON. 
EVERY TUESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
SATURDAY, DBC. 12, 1863. 

LES FILLES DE MARBRE, 

The Marble Maidens. 

Play in 4 Acts, with songs, by M. Theodore Barriére, with the en- 

tire company in the cast. 
Doors open at 744. Curtain rises at 8 o’clock precisely. 
Office for reserved seats No. 623 Broadway. 





OAPS AS CREAMY AS THE FOAM OF THE OCEAN, 
and as Odorous as breathings from Araby. 
Extracts, exhaling the odor of all flowers. 
Mair Tonics, imparting a soft and lust: 
hair worthy of the “‘ ambrosial locks” of the gods. 

In all varities to be had of 
Caswell, Mack & Co., 'nder Sth Avenue Hotel. 
cotch Goods IN BEAUTIFUL VARIETY, ADMIRABLE 
for little keepsakes and holiday presents. 
For sale by 
Caswell, Mack & Co., Under 5th Avenue Hotel 


PRESENTS 





to the 








FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS. 
CALICOES, 
DELAINES, &c., &c., 
IN FULL 
DRESS LENGTHS 


AT LOW PRICES. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
CORNER BROADWAY AND 10TH 8T. 





A. T. STEWART & OO., 
will open on 
MONDAY, Dec. 7, 
an additional su of the 


T P. AN NOVELTIES, 
IN coLoureD AND Areas SILKS, 


MOIRE ANTION 
PLAIN AND PLAID SATINS 
ELEGANT POPLINS, &., &c., 
EVENING 


suitable for 


and STREET DRESSES. 
just received per last steamer. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
BROADWAY AND 10th at. 





URS! FURS!! 
FURS! FURS! FURS! 
Ladies’ and Misses’ fine Mink and Fancy FURS. 
GENTS’ FUR CAPS, 
GAUNTLETS 4 ob 
ani LLARS. 
Polar Bear, Hudson Bay Wolf, Buffalo and Fancy 
ROBES, 
retailed at wholesale prices, at 
BURKE'S, late WATKINS, 
No. 210 BROADWAY, corner of Fulton Street. 


A.LASSALL 
MANUFACTURER OF 
FANCY FURSBS,, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
353 Canay Staeer, 
Bet. Greene and Wooster Sts. 





New York. 
ta Repairing done in all its Branches. 


MARVIN & CO. 
ALUM PATENT 
Fire, Burglar and Damp Proot 


NAFES. . 


No. 265 Broadway. 
WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


omens, {2S HiT NL IEE: 











and Surplus.......... 6 LeU ote $3,160,000 
MAXWELL & C ; Gupte 
22 & 2 OLD BLIP. pene: already paid... ................2-055 —_— 
SAVE YOUR SILKS, RIBBONS, GLO ; Annual Income. ............ 6.66 se ee ceenees 50,000 
centrated r by HEGEMAN &CO., 6 
pase . Soin, dea y mag Ribbons we, | This Company pays the sum sssured during the lifetime of the 
to new. ly 25 cents per bottle. assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


EMAN & CO., Curmists anv Druaoists, New York, 


CHAPPED HANDS AND PACE, SORE LIPS, 4c. 
HEGEMAN & CO.’S Camphor Ice with Glycerine, cures 
immediate} . 

ds, &ec., ly, according to 











Manager in the U. S. and Canada. 
OTEL LODGINGS, CHEAP, BY NIGHT, OR FUR 
ROO: by w to Families or Gen at 
Hulech ‘Suess, opposite Bt, debe Port 

a 
t. A Laundry d 





Meals at all ‘atchman all 





o6o 


e 


ja. 


FER a | 





THE ALBION: 





WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
No. 555 BROADWAY. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
Confectionery, Articles for Christmas Trees, Christmas Candles, 
Lanterns, Flags, Drums, Fruits and Surprises, Petite Cornucopi- 
as, etc., etc. Also Bonbon Boxes in great variety. Silk and Pa- 
per Cornucopias, Mottoes, etc. Meat, Oysters, Ice Cream and 
Cakes, for New Year’s Tables. 


Ge EE Om 


RAL STIH¥CHS 


SHWING-MACHINE. 


DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. 

In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use. 

Sample Cases of 3 doz, Pints carriage free in the City. 

East Inpia Pare Az, $4,50; XX Paz ALE, 3,50; 
Stour Porrsr, $4. 


Depot 69 Liberty St.,N.W¥. |W. MARR, Sole Agent. 





An Foot’s Patent Umbrella Lock Stands, 
No. 505 Broapway. 





IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
lopes are penemeeee expressly for retail trade from the 
purest stock, and to suit 
GIMBREDE’S Axtistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 
GIMBREDE’S Box of Note rast and Envelopes, all ready 
7 single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. Price only 
GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of Wedding Garas are much 
sought after. Parties about to order will please give at least one 


week’s notice. 
588 BROADWAY. 
ARMY SHIRTS! _ ane SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH'S SHIRT FACTORY, 


323 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $30 and 
$36 per dozen. 


Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
shirt making. 











BATEMAN’s 
MACNETIC CANDY DROPS 


Lond 862. It took the Frrst Premicm at the t Fair of 
FOR the ‘AMERICAN INSTITUTE, New York City, 1 where the 
CONSUMPTION, judges were practical mechanics, and appreciated COG WHEELS. 


AND ALL DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND LUNGS, 
Dyspepsia, Catarrh, and Asthma. 


They are pleasant to the taste, te, and can be used with benefit by 
every one at discretion, as they 
PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
Give tone to the Stomach, ELECTRIFY, and INVIGORATE the 
whole system. 
Sold by Druggists Generally. Price 25 cts. 
CONRAD FOX, 
81 Barelay 8t., Wholesale Agent. 
Principal Office, 767 BROADWAY. 


DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
635 Broadway, New York, 
8OLE my ~~ > gaa OF 
Delluc’s Eau Angelique Tooth Was 
Do. Glycerine Sans-Pareil Hair “ton gic, 
Do. _Biscotineand Racahout Food for Infants and Invalids, 
Do. Elixir Calisaya Bark, and several other Superior Pre 
parations, 
AND IMPORTERS OF 
Select English and French Perfumery, Tortoise Shell, Horn and 
Ivory Combs, Hair, Tooth, Nail, and Clothes Brushes of every 
description and all articles appertaining t the Toilet. 


J. MILHAU & SON. 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Importers, 
183 BROADWAY, NBW YORE. 
The ENGLISH EMOLLIENTS; to supersede sponges, 
The original “ ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK, =F el by 
J. Milhau, in 1830—prescribed by the Medical Faculty for over a 
third of a centu 
The CHALYBEATE ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK, theleadin 
tonic, containing two grains of the po ae! Pyrophosphate 0 
iron in each wine pers a ed ay aR . M. 
Premium “ TASTEL: TOR * a pure fresh oll. 
The Genuine Racahout caville's Gout’ Remedy, Lartigue’s 
Pills, Sirop de Boubée, yrup Lactucarium, Bilair’s Gout Pills, 
Roche’s embrocation, ne all other French and English medici- 
nal preparations, and toilet articles, wholesale and retail. 
Paris artificial human eyes, singly or in sets of 120. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
FOR HERE AND EUROPE. 

jeurrsar= INDIA AND AMERICAN INDIAN STORE, 
S58 5: way, 

between 13th and 14th Streets, up-stairs, is filled with scarce, use- 
ful, and novel goods from China, fay India, France, and the 
AMEKICAN INDIANS, which are not to found elsewhere ; whole- 
sale and retail. Catalogue-Cards sant per mail. Visitors are wel- 
come to examine our extensive stock without purchasing. Unique 
Fans from India, France, and the American Indians. 


GREAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWAY «& SONS, 
Nos, 82 and 84 Wauxsr 8r., N. Y., 
Have been awarded a 
First Prize Medal, 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 
Powerful, Olear, Brilliant, and Sympathetic Tone, 
with Excellent W shown in 
Grand and Square Pianos. 

There were two hundred and sixty-nine Pianos from all parts of 
the world entered for competition, and the special correspondent 
of the N. Y. Times says: 

“Messrs. Stelnway’s indorsement by the jurors is EMPHATIC, 
AND STRONGER 4xD MORB TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 
EUROPEAN MAKER.’ 

T HURACE WATERS’, No. 481 Broadway. 
—Pianos, Melodeons, Harmoniums and Musical Instruments 
of every description, at the very lowest cash prices. The Horace 
Waters Pianos and Melodeons are made ef the very best mate- 
rials. Warranted for five years, and guaranteed to give entire 
satisfaction. New and second-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Ca- 
binet Organs to rent; monthly payments received for the same, 
A large assortment of second- Pianos very low. Pianos and 
Melodeons tuned, repaired, moved, boxed and shipped. 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, No. 481 Broadway. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 























tunes, 





which Posrrrvety prevents the rolis from 


Playin, 1.8, 3, #6 8, 1», 12, 16, and 24 different 

‘icrmo armesiphges, O nocleide, Mandoline, 
Expressive Forte-Piano, Pu te, Bb 2 Bell and 
Castinet accompaniments. Musical Boxes— 


Toy 
a fine and durable article for children. My stock 
of Masten Boxes isthe  oaly oo complete one to be found in this 
untry. 


OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N.YW., 
SOLE AGENT IN THE UniITED STATES FOR 


BASS & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 


JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S 8T. PARAY. 





Old Wines, Brandies, &c., dc. 
PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
IMPOR’ 


.7 
No. 43 Beaver Street, New York. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
AND OTHER BRANDS. 
Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 








SELF-ADJUSTING AND ADJUSTABLE! 
The only Wringer with the Patent 


Cog Wheel Regulator, 


BREAKING OR TWISTING ON THE SHAFT. 
It Pa ronounced yy | to all others at the World’s Fair at 


PURE 
FRENCH WINES AND BRANDIES. 
PAUL DE CONINCE, MONOD & GUIRAUD, 
BorRDEAUX, FRANCE. 
J. MARC MARTIN, 
Sole Agent for the United States, 
No. 203 Pearl Street, New York. 





= 





It took the Frest Premium at the 
ee GN Ie BE occ coe cesccccsgones 
.. ti—<Ci Se ee 1863. 
Pennsylvania State Fair.......... 
ae Pe ne, an 
Illinois State Fair................ ~- 

And county Fairs, without number. 

OranceE Jupp, of the American Agriculturist, says of the 


bee CLOTHES WRINGER, 

“We thin e machine much more than PAYS FOR ITSELF 
EVERY YEar “in the saving of garments! There are several 
kinds, nearly alike in general construction, but we consider it im- 
portant that the Wringer be fitted with Cogs, otherwise a mass of 
garments may clog the rollers, and the rollers upon the crank- 
shatt slip and tear the clothes, or the rubber break loose from the 
shaft. own is one of the first made, and it is as GOOD AS 
NEW after nearly FOUR YEARS CONSTANT USE.” 
We have seven sizes, from $5 to $30. Those vangeeresd for ordinary 
family use, are No. 1, $10, and No. 2, $7. These ha 


COG-WHEELS, 


and are WARRANTED in every particular. 
On receipt of the Price, from places where no one is selling, we 
we will send the U. C. W., Free of Expenss. What we especi- 
ally want is a good 
CANVASSER 


in every town. We offer liberal inducements, and guarantee the 
exclusive sale. Apply at once to 


R. C. Browning, 347 Broadway, New-York. 
FREIGHT AND TICKET OFFIOCE, 








VIA 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
OR 
NEW YORE AND ERIB 
AND 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAYS. 
TO ALL POINTS WEST, NORTHWEST, AND SOUTHWEST. 


FOR TICKETS and general information respecting rates of pas- 
e, different routes, and for freight contracts, call at the 
GENERAL AGENCY, ‘No, 279 Broapwar (opposite 'Stewart’s). 


EDWARD P. BEACH, 
GENERAL AGENT. 
BEEBE & OO., 
FASHIONABLE HATTERS, 
156 BROADWAY, 
Have just received an invoice of PARIS HATS for the Holidays. 


They have also a complete assortment of HATS, CAPS, and 
Gentlemen’s FURS, of es desirable resem 








HIAWATHA fF HAIR ‘RESTORATIVE, 
Warranted to restore faded and gray hair and whiskers to thel 
— colour. Superior to dyes and every other preparation for 
the hair in the — and life appearance it gives, instead of the 
dull, dead black of dyes, so that the most critical observer can- 
not detect its use; in the simplicity of its application, it bei 
used as easliy as any article of the toilet, and in its benefic’ 
effects on the h as well as the hair. It makes the hair 
soft and silky, prevents it bate falling out, removes all its impuri- 
ties, and en rely overcomes the bad effects of the previous use of 
prepaiations containin a eee Hint Howe of _ Loss, 


HOYT’S 
unexcelled in k thet bale in curl 
ange ed EE oS oe 
es 0 rown or black. 
EXCELSIOR TOILET POWDER 


imparts wenn ie el to the ran po smoothness to the skin, 

preserves youthfulness of a ce, hold everswnere aa 
10 University Place, New York. 

C. LINHERR & Co., 

ARTISTS IN HAIR AND JEWBLRY, 
691 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Every description of Ornaments made in hair, viz. : 

BRACELETS, BREASTPINS, EAR-RINGS, CHAINS, RINGS, 
SCARFPINS, ETC., ETC. 








oLLOWaY's emia ibe OLNTMENT. ad tnnwea OR 
mo! deposits in the lungs, , ints 
by have rendered th‘ yak, less f dable ie 


than formerly, It has been eh inootenasy proved tat that et tn Beco 





ARD, Importer, 
No. St binlden Lane, (upslain,) New York. | lo 
Musical boxes repaired. 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, &., &c. 
Fine Dress Shirts Made to Order. 
A Large and Choice Variety of New Goods at Low Prices. 


UNION nays, 
No. 687 Broapway. 


TO IMMICRANTS AND OTHERS. 


The Canadian Land and Emigration 

Company (Limited), 
Tue Hon. Mr. Justice Hatisurton, M P., CoarRMan, 
OFFER for SALE or to LEASE, with the option of purchasing 
the Freehold, 
300,000 Acres of Land in Canada West, 
Consisting of ten townships in the County of Peterborough, 
access to which by way of the States, and yr eer Government 
Colonization Roads, as well as by a splendid 
tion, is not to be equalled by any tract of ausettled country in 
apy part of America. 
Price per acre, from $1 00 to $3 00. 
Apply to F. T. ROCHE, Esq., Manager, 

Duke Street, Toronto. 


A REW ART. 
DES AS at) TL in this utilitarian 


age, art es the medinm through which taste and beauty, 
eeeibining th themselves with the useful, will bring to every house 
ig ore ts of its own handiwork. 

DsCALCOMANIE = the art of DE conarmne ARTICLES of 

WOOD, MET. PORCELAIN, CHIN fe GLASS, ALABAS- 

TER, I + A LEATHER, PAPER, GLAS 
8, OIL CLOTH &ec 

Also. TEXTILE: FABRICS. as SILK, PAPRSTRY, VELVET, 
COTTON, or any VEGETABLE or MINERAL SUBSTANCE, 
by means of and coloured engravings, can be. in a few 


minutes, 
ORNAMENTED 
most BEAUTIFULLY, ARTISTICALLY and DURABLT. 
For directions and circulars, apply to or address 
P. E. VACQUEREL, Patentee, 
811 Broadway, up stairs. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
For THIRTY YEARS has received the Favorable Recommend- 
ation of the PUBLIC, and been USED and PRESCRIBED by the 
First Physicians in the Land 


48 THE 
BEST es) ad ENOWN 


Bick grees , Headache, 
p h, Bilious Headache, 
izziness, Costiven ness, of Appetite, Gout, 
Indigestion, Torpidity of the Liver, Gravel 
eumatic Affections, Piles, Heartburn, . 
ickness, Billious Attacks, 
Fevers, &c., &., Ke. 
ie Travellers by Sea and Land, 
For Females in Delicate reo 


ay agg ay 
Es all goin see Sones it Cli ‘or ai ail 
sunime 0’ mates, the 
sHUTZER 4 yada dyad 
an ~ 


Crean FROM L LATE SUPPERS. 
SUFFERERS FROM ABUSE OF LIQUORS. 
SUFFERERS FRO ROM a. oF KIND, 


Will find 
SELTZER "APERIBN'T 
A Cooling, Refreshing and Invigorating Draught. 


























No. 278 Greenwich St., cor. Warren St., New York, 
ta” For Sale by Druggists generally, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
sT EE L PEN 8, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ADL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
2 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








Siiccsciaes ds of —. 


. Hunrt Owsn, Agent. 
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THE ALBION. 





1864. 
ELECANT NEW tw GIFT BOOKS. 


Mr. GREGORY has now sinlp the, the following new and attractive 
holiday books. t 


Christmas Poems and Pictures. 
A COLLECTION OF 
CAROLS, SONGS, AND DESCRIPTIVE POEMS, 
RELATING TO THE FESTIVAL OF CHRISTMAS. 
Richly illustrated with numerous engravings on wood from 
drawings by famous artists. 

This volume contains nearly all the poems, by English and 
American poets, relating to the festival of Christmas. It is beau- 
tifally illustrated by engravings from subjects by the great class!- 
cal as well as famous modern artists, engraved in « superior 
manner, Itis printed in a novel method, with a tint impression 
on each page of the book, and is bound in attractive style. It is 
a very elegant holiday volume, and is likely to prove a leading 
book of the season. ; 

In cloth extra, beveled boards, gilt sides and edges, 


Bcc ey ew tess ces ee Tere 
In fall Turkey morocco, antique or extra gilt ..... - 70 
IL. 

“ Christ was Born on Christmas Day.” 
A CAROL. 


With illustrations by John A. Howe. 

This is a peculiarly unique and beautiful edition of a popular 
Christmas carol. The illustrations, by Mr. Howe, (the dis- 
tinguished artist to the illustrated “ Forest Hymn, ’) are of a very 
original and notable character, evincing a rich exuberance of 
fancy and a profound acquaintance with the symbols and tradi- 
tions of medieval art. They are large and singularly effective, both 
for their novelty and beauty. A rich cluster of holly leaves, ex- 
quisitely printed in colours, forms the engraved title page. The 
printing, paper, and binding are each the best of its kind. 
Thirty-six pages, small quarto. 

In extra cloth, beveled boards, gilt sides and edges, 
PONG wore ccssdidcebsiscoubccst ett cbbisétodececd $2 50 
Infull Turkey moroceo, gilt sides and edges, price.. 5 00 


‘ IIL. 
THE VAGABONDS. 
By J. T. TRowsripes. 
With illustrations by F. O. C.§Darley. 


This is a reprint of a poem that appeared in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly”’ a few months oy and became at once widely admired 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 








LCT go ae Dec. 16. 
CanaD. Moodie,... leaves Boston..... Dec. 23. 
IAN ..., leaves New York.. Dec 30.7 
ABA Shannon..... leaves Boston....... Jan. 6. 
) PR -leaves New York.. Jan. 13. 
— postioncbees leaves Boston..... Jan. 20. 


not be accountable for Specie or 
Valusbice unlecs Bille of ‘a teen toes wing the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 

For Freight or Passage, apply to 

E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


Steam Weekly te Liverpeel, 


TOUCHING AT QUEENSTOWN, (Cork Harbour.) 
THE LIVERPOOL NEW YORE 4&4 PHILADELPHIA 





axwented leo to Ports, He Bremen, Rotterdam, 
low rates. sed ™ 


oo be Ist Cabin, $75, $85, $105. 


And those a to send for their friends can buy Tickets 

here at these rates. 

These Steamers have superior accommodation for and 
experienced 8 ns. . aw are built in W: t Iron 

je Bangi and have t Fire a on board. 


—s TOF 


iB 
in 2 London, to rvs & MACEY. 
tg C2 Rue Notre y he 
4 to Jomy G. Dazz, i 1 Waltut Street ; or 
at a the aw th 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 





for its pathos, h ict que style. The peculiar op- 
portunities it afforded Me. haw graphic pencil prompted the 
publisher to issue this illustrated edition of it. Mr. Darley’s 
drawings have been carefully engraved and handsomely printed: 
Small quarto, half muslin, price $1 25. 


JAS. G. GREGORY, Pus.isxer, 
No. 46 WALKER STREET, N. Y. 


CIFTS BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
In Elegant Bindings, 
By VIRTUB, YORSTON & OO. 
Publishers and Importers, No. 12 Dey Street, New York. 


Tae Art JocgNaL. The volume for 1863 will be —_s on 24th 
of December, contai 
Illustrated catalogue o 





the International Eehibition 3 ~ 


Dal Bi GONE GU sh ivede cove essbccdcsccebovecsccceees $13 
Tue VeRNon Gatigry. 150 Engravings veecccces eeeeeee 56 00 
Tue Witxie Gatiery. 67 WEBER. ccoccceccccccese 25 00 
Gsms or Evropgan Art. 9 Engravings..............- 35 00 


Tue Turner Gattery. 60 Engravings. Lettered proofs 
on India Raper, r, ore grand eagle aa a limited number 








printed. half morocco, gilt.............+++ ++++-100 00 
PIEDMONT rt ; ean. 144 Engravings........... eorees 2000 
SWITZERLAND USTRATED. 108 Engravings........... 18 00 
Beauties or Taz Bosporus. 87 Engravings........... 12 00 
Tue Danuse ILLUstTRat 84 Engravings.... ........- 12 00 
ScorLanD ——s. } — - 18 00 
AMERICAN SCENERY. - 18 00 
CaNaDIAN SCENERY. IDE Engraving padenngapecsecpeses 18 00 
SoENERY AND ANTIQUITIES 0 wings, 18 00 
History or Tae Wak aGatnst Russia. “s 8 a 
OE F MBendi ctsaccccepccncedscanccencccancesrecses - 120 
History OF THe Barrrish Empire Is INDIA AND THE 
East. Engravings and Maps........0-...:0--seseeeeeerees 12 00 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SoorLaxD. *0'E ravings....... 15 00 
CYCLoPEDIA OF THE UsEFUL Arts. 2,500 parerings on 
Steeland Wood. 2 Vols.............cseeceecsesveeves eoes 15 
a Lp or THE Unitep Starse. 90 Steel Engravings. —_ 


BaTTLEes OF AMERICA. 50 8teel el Engravings. 3 vois. Bound, 18 00 


BOOKS — THE SEASON, 1863. 


THE DEVOTIONAL Famiu’ By the Rev. Alex. Fletcher, 
D. D. -o i ad — 60 splendid Steel Engravings, in 1 vol. 


Gurpe To FaMy Devotion. By Rev. Alexander ue, D.D., 
6 on Engravings. New and elegant edition, printed in 


“Son RIPTURE HisTORY FOR ,THE Youre, with 320 Steel Engravings 
beautifally bordered. 2 vols,, gil oe dae Sbeliobed vcccccsd 39 
VIRTUB, consron & 6O., 
12 Dey Street, New York. 





, inaddition to the regular co its, an} Ly 


STEAM TO LONDONDERRY, GLASGOW 
AND LIVERPOOL. 

Tas Mowrereat Qcuan Steamsure Company’s Finst Crass, 
full-powered, Clyde built steamers :— 

Nerweeiay, Capt. A McMaster. | Hisgrwian, Capt. W. Grange. 
ANGLO Saxon, J. Graham. NorTH AMERICAN, oan, W. 
Nova Scotian,“ R. d. 

New Ship. 
Carrying the Canadian and United States Mails. 

One of the steamers of the line will sail from Liv every 
oon and from a pie Comey wh pow yt oe eaiate yo 





to receive on board an 
Preland and Scotland. Gls Jose tiatines with aoe 
passage tickets to and from al jonderry. 
Rates - | Passage from New York to Londonderry, Glasgow, or 


First (according to accomm rrr om ong On 
Steerage, (found with cooked provisions,)......... 
An experienced Surgeon attached to each steamer. 
Includin; Passage and Free Ticket to Portland. Lea 
nen York every 1 night, at 4 o’clock. ving 


Certificates issued for bi the 
cipal towns of Great Britain Britain tad Ielacel at the fo at the fotlnwing | low =. 
Londonderry to Portland, or New York, $30; on fe Bi ditto, 


verpool, ditto, Fro R.R. station 
Bo From any Te Hstaton ‘in Ireland $82 50; a Antrer. 
remen, Portland, or New York, 
currency. 


Payable in gold or its phe wae in United States 
Tickets issued at reduced rates, pe Wasnuinoton Luvs oF sait- 
. Pacxsgts, leaving Liverpool for New York weekly. 
hy ot Gon Cain of te Company, 23 Broadwa: 
New ae york BABEL SEARLE, General Agents.” - 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


llowing leave Havre on the and N 
T ey bee ee ae rs 
Ships. 








QUESNEL, (new). 1 Be Se Seaveny. 
ist Febrasry 

a ° eve is June.. votes 

W. FROTHINGHAM, | __} jst March...... 
ea ft 

MERCURY, iat 1st August 
Capt. French. } | it Ragu 

They are all provided 

for the ‘combant and convenience of 





BIBLES, 
THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY EDITIONS. 


n Agency has now been established in this City for the sale 
of t these superior editions of the Bible throughout the United 
States. 


It is unnecessary to point out the many superior qualities 
which these Bibles possess rns all ja aitions. They are 


ersall: knowledged - 
tence of the SypogTaphy, the quality of thd papes and the style of 
© pulpit Bibles, Family Bibles, 


Pew Bibles, Pocket Bibles, 
£8 dey RR, OE YP will be constantly kept in stock by 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Goods sent to the cutouts 7 be Seryeréed free fom eng 
charges but those actually incurred. 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 161 Pearl St. 


FOR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 
The British and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany’s New Steamer 
CORSICA, Capt. Lz Mussunrer, 
Sia ter to chowe Hi, Sas Ge Congeay’s Winns, ot Jeng 
, on 





Mowpar. ..........---dam. 4 | Mowpar..............Feb. L 


Payable in Gold or its equivalent, 
GE Be Trig revared cn tay bate calling, 





137 Grand Street, New York. 


OF Passe *PEY CUNARD, Me. 4 Bowlinggreen. 





CUNARD LINE. 


STHAM TO QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
The first class powerful Steamships 
Sidon, Kedar, 
Marathon, Tripoli, 
will sail from New York every alternate Wednesday, from Liver- 


l_ every alternate and from Queenstown every alter- 
bale Weds y. : ’ my 
et or Queenstown, $30, in Gold 
or oy equivalent te mNew Yorksy$35, in C Currency. 


For Steerage ocean appl rtm & GUION, 
_ y 40 Futon 8r., N. Y. 
Writs & Goton issue Tickets from or to Liverpool, b ad 
— Old “ Black Star Line,” coiling every week; also from, 
the Line.—Dra¥rs on’London or 
Unepeel 





GALWAY LINE 
THE ATLANTIC IRISH 
ROYAL MAIL STHAM NAVIGATION OCOMPANY' 


AIBERNLA 1,200 horse power, 4,000 tuns. 
A. 1,000 horse power, 3, 000 tuns. 


COLUM 1,000 horse power, 3,000 tuns, 
horse power, 3,000 tuns. 
The ume naiaty 
COLUMBIA, 


Will sail from NEW YORK for GALWAY ‘ead LIVERPOOL, on 
TUESDAY - 15, to be followed by the HIBERNLA from Boston 
December 

Rates of passage payable in gold or its equivalent in currency: 
SE Cac deancdecsececesseberansqiessssnetecoccesecusees $80 
— eccece Socbsevedecevesouescoeseedecceccoccoccsese 40 


30 
. Taegan Ores forwarded also to London, Paris, Hamburg, Havre, 
Bremen, 


Antwerp, &c., at Lowest rates. 
Fares from yoke or Galway’ to New York and Boston, $25, 
$35, $85 and $105. 


For passage apply to 

— SABEL & SEARLE, No. 23 Broadway. 

For freight and other information, apply to 
LAWRENCE, GILES & CO., No. 11 South William St. 

TAPSCOTT’Ss 

LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 
PASSAGE OFFICE, 
86 South Street, New York. 





Drafts on England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
pets LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, sail every 
three days. 


X LINE OF fap og PACKETS, sail every ten days. 


waties tote e, send for their friends, or Remit 
Mower to the Old Country, at the lowest rates, should apply to 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South Street. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY CIFTS! 
ENGLISH BIBLES, 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOKS, 
SERVICES, &c. 
PROPER LESSONS, &c., &c. 

Standard and Best Editions, extant; and in universal admiration 
for beauty, and distinctness of Printing, Boldness of Type, 

and endless variety of Styles, Sizes, Bindings, &c., &c. 


N.B. At our Establishment—which isa branch of the London one 
—may at all times be seen the largest Stock of Bibles, Prayer 
Books, Church Services, Testaments, &c., in the United States, 
from the Pocket to the Pulpit, and FAMILY QUARTO EDI- 
TIONS. Among the latter, are some magnificent Styles, for 


BRIDAL OR OTHER GIFTS. 


Also, VERY LARGE TYPE TAMENTS, PSALMS, &c., for 
the aged. 











EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
626 BROADWAY, New York, 
And 43 Fleet Street, London. 


FRESH MUSIC 
FOR 





CHOIRS AND WINTER SINGING SOHOOLS. 


THE SACRED LUTE, 

By T. E. Perkins. Price $10 per Doz, $1 25 Retail. 
10,000 Copies and upwards, published during the first Six Weeks. 
THE UNION. 

Music = = pwnd Songs for the Fireside: ee a num- 

Stirring Patriotic Pieces for Union Leagues 
$5 per Doz. 75 cts. Retail. 
F. J. HUNTINGTON, 
484 Broome Street, N. Y. 
«*» Copies of either, sent post paid, on receipt of retail price. 








Low’s BOOK sTORB 
Is a Goop Pracz TO Sze AND PURCHASE 
NEW BOOKS anp PRETTY THINGS. 
“Noy Baglah and Trench Books an Fancy Atle reeived by 


Fiease pat tay fall eddress on orders by mail. 





WALTER LOW, 823 Broadway, New York. 
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